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Introduction 



in inan\ countries, whether we npprcnc or not. sliuctures nrc chaiiiinig 
SonieUiing approaching one in three marriages in Knghnid now end \n di\orce 
and lone parents constitute or one ni five, of all laniilies C hildren who 
experience fannh dismption are more likcK to sulTer social, educational and 
health problems than a comparable sample whose fannlies remam uitact. 1 his 
IS not to apportion blame, snnpl\ to rennnd ourseKes that critical social 
changes are occurrmg. Such changes are similar in North America and 
thioughout man\ parts of the post-industrial world. In addiiion. modern 
children are born into markedU smaller families, where women work of 
necessit\ . We can also sa\e and support deformed and apparcnlly maladapli\e 
children with much greater facility than ever before, with all the ensmng 
cthic'.K moral and social consequences Our children are born into media-rich 
societies and arc bombarded with advertising pressures from a \er\ earh age. 
Who. then, is able to provide, or assist in providing, a consistent, caring, 
benign cnv ironnient for our voung.' Should sucli provision be left lo chance, to 
haphazard circumstances, to market forces, or should its need now be fulK 
recognised, planned for and carcfullv implemented ' 



The answers to the abo\c questions are clear in tiie legislation and coniniitnient 
of countless countries. Sonic, like France, ha\e o\cr a century of such nrm 
connnitnient as part of their hislor>. But, whatever the tradition, earl\ 
chiidliood education and care are issues currently higli on main political 
agendas. Few can any longer dispute that changing ramih and social 
circumstances now make it imperative that societies s>steniaticall> provide 
high qualitN. well-funded, appropriate!) resourced facilities for our >oung. 
This not to den> thai some families can themselves provide these and will do so 
ns a matter of principle and belief, even takmg on the duties of slatutor> 
educational provision at times. However, it is not our intention to discuss this 
latter growing, but important, group: rather, here we wish to emphasise that 
man> families have a need of such facilities and that inan> \oung mothers have 
to be back at work w ithin jj >car or so of their child's birth. 

'flic contributors to this volume know lhal evidence from studies in \arious 
countries points incontrovertiblv to the long-term societal benefits of good care 
andearlv educational provision In countless parts of the world, the aignnients 
now are not W'HFirUHR there should be such institutions but HOW BHS f ihcv 
should be constituted and how their stalVniav best be trained. 

Strangch. there arc still those who hanker after 'market forces' solutions, or 
who hope to turn the clock back and see again some (nnthical) Viclorian 
mother devoted to the upbringing of her thirteen children! But the debate has 
changed fundanientallv . Children ARK social constructs in pari, and !heir 
childliood IS too precious and too important lor our future surv ival for it to be 
left to casual decision, chance encounter, or local profit-making organisiHions. 

In (his. the second of our books on earlv childhood education, we jUtempt to 
lake the debate forward. We kiiov\ that many countries are alrcadv now ahead 
ol 1-iiglmid. We know, for instance, that others have tried Voucher s\ stems' 
and found them leaving much to be des'red We know too. that main countries 
are debating hov\ best to ensure high qualitv provision and how to ass<'i> it. We 
know that main are wrestling with questions of how best to embed the training 
and status ol earh scars personnel more secureh m appropriate professional 
development, or in institutions which enhance imagination and purpose. Man\ 
countries are concerned v\ith multi-professional teams, recognising that the 
seamless coat of care and education needs dinerent skills and different 
emphases at dilTerent tunes if the •garment' is to prove useful for a liletime 
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Wc know thai all children learn I'roni the moment the\ are born. The> learn 
desirable and undesirable things - often with equal facilitN . By tlie age of five 
or six the> will ha\c acquired the dominant Tcatures of the knowledge and 
attitudes that will last them for life. Mindful of the old Jesuit adage, 'dive ttw 
the child until he is seven uc recognise that much of our basic value 
sxstem. our self-esteem, our locus of control, our views of responsibilit> will be 
largeU in place by the time our children attend elementary or primary school. 
1 his alone should ser\c to remind us how fundamental it is for indi\idual and 
societal well-being that we GET IT RIGHT. We are concerned with the way 
forward, with children's life-chances, with the nature and quality of our culture. 
VVc should also remind ourselves that, whilst parents are partners - and ha\e 
vital and inalienable rights - it is the child who is the 'client', our future, our 
hope, not the parent. 

Much evidence from the USA points to high qualit> childhood pro\ ision being 
more dependent upon high quality professional practice than upon an> other 
single environmental circumstance (Saracho and Spodek. 1992). 

Here. then, is a book from both sides of the Atlantic which looks at the ways 
forward. It draws upon comparative experience distinctly broader than that of 
North America and the UK. It is consistent in its message. There is much to 
be gained from taking the debate away from the sterile 'should we, shouldn't 
we' of politicians and into the arena of making it better. To paraphrase Lillian 
de Lissa (1939). that pioneer of early childhood education from Australia, we 
must 'hrnUi with vision ami amraiie on the foumkUion already laid'. We know 
what needs to be done. Let's do it! 
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Kxpanding combined nursery provision: bridging the gap 
between care and education 

by Iram Siraj-Blatchford 



Introduction 

"\ihifc in the pdsf sonic cimnfncs (c \i. (he I SA) h<nr nnuic vcrv clear 
ihstniL turns between the functions of core (uui edmatioii. tins is now 
eh(in\iin^. Core and edncotioii slunild he intesirated. (iood teadiers 
'I'dinotorsi hitth i ore for. and i ore about the children in their diarize. 
Snnilarlv. siood parents understand that carniii for a chdd involves the 
em tniroiienient of early leornin^i I he 'seamless web' linkin^: education 
and care is a l<ev feature of best practice This principle has scuiie 
important i onseijKenc es for the or^ianisation. responsibility and trammel 
nf staff for earlv learnuv^. and its links with the home am (lie one handi 
iind the primary sc html (on the other funuh 

(Hull. Pm. p 2S) 

1 he report. Start Ris:ht: the importance of early learning, wiis the outcome of 
the uoik ofn iion-go\eniineiit ;KiMsor> eoninnttee. set up b\ the Roynl Soeiet> 
for the Arts aiui directed by Sir Christopher Ball and Professor Kath\ Sylva 
Tlus independent report recoinmcndcd.among other things, the dc\clopincnt 
and increase of combined or inlegralcd proMsion for all children aged three 
and lour ul^ose parents wanted it 

In Tact tlus is llie third major report in recent \ears on earl\ cinldhood 
education and care which has made this reconmiendation In the House 
of Coimnons luiucation Select Comnuttee (chaired b\ I'imoth) Raison. 
Conser\atne \\V) on I'ducatumal I'rovisum for the I nder-bives (HMSO. 
P.KS^^)"and the !C}X>rt wliich followed soon after. Starting: with Oualitv Report 
of (he ( \muaittee of fncparv into the b'dia ational I- xpericnces Offered to Hirer 
and l our )ear-()lds (Dl'.S. (chaired b\ Angela Rumbold. ( oiiservati\e 

MP) nuKle similar recommendations, alxnil Mie need for increased combined 
pioMsion as the best wa\ fon\ard to meet the needs of toda\'s families and 
children 
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In spile of these recommendations the major political parties and many of those 
working in social services or educational carl> ycirs settings remain largely 
unaware of the work of combined nurser\ centres. If combined provision is as 
desirable as the above reports suggest, then why is this ignorance so prevalent? 
There are two main reasons. Firstly, there are only a few combined nurser> 
centres in the whole countrs. the National Association of Nurser>' Centres 
estimates, from their membership, that there are approximateh 50-70 such 
centres. Neither the UK Department for Education nor the UK Department for 
Health and Social Services keep the records required to establish the precise 
numlKr. Secondly, this kind of provision has been seen as expensive, as family 
support is provided, and these centres usually cater for the age groups bc\o\\ 
three >ears as well :is the threc-and-four >car olds provided for in aiternati\c 
pre-scliool settings. 

In this chapter 1 want to establish the holistic nature of combined provision, 
what it entails and how it can meet the needs of children and families. 1 want 
to explore this in the current context of. what 1 consider, the disorder and 
disarra> of early childhood services*, what some refer to as 'diversity and 
choice' In terms of policv 1 am particularly interested in the role of the state 
sector. This chapter v\ill also raise issues around a loose and flexible 
framework for the kind of quality issues which are important to combined 
prov ision. Some references will also be made to some of the main tensions 
vshicli can exist in current combined provision as it stands. 

Diversity and choice or disorder and disarray? 

Sheila Lawlor. a v\cll known adviser to the Conservative Government and a 
member of the right-wing Adam Smith Institute, argued from selectivciv 
chosen references in her pamphlet, \urscry Matters (1995). that diversity in 
'niirserv ' prov ision is the best wav forward for the expansion of early child care 
and education serv ices. Lavvlor is of the opinion that there are only two major 
v oices in the call for reform in increased prov ision of early years serv ices. On 
the one hand there are those v\ho want to see the continued expansion of 
diversitv in provision v\ith an increase in 'choice' for parents, which she argues 
can be achieved *.hrough a vouchers system, something 1 will come to later. On 
the other hand, Lavvlor recognises that there are those who would v\ish for a 
more interventionist and co-ordinated provision, and an increase in the services 
prov ided bv the Government Lavvlor herself favours the former and asserts 
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that early child care and education can only improve and expand under a free- 
niarkct philosophy where parents are recognised as consumers and clients. The 
latter \ oices are dubbed by Law lor as the 'nanm -statists', those w ho would wish 
to take power out of the hands of the ordinar> parent and put it in the hands of 
local government, an area which has already been made almost entirch 
impotent under the last sixteen >ears of Conser\ative Rule. 

1 he current reality is that children under the age of five can be found in a wide 
range of early childhood scr\iccs, and one could argue that this sector has 
alwa>s been in a free-market situation. Their situation should, perhaps. ser\e 
as a warning for other sectors/institutions contemplating competition in a Tree' 
market (e.g. schools who opt-out of local authority control!) The many forms 
that early years provision take include: da> care, a ser\ice catering mainh for 
ihc under "ours and provided by local authorit> day nurseries/famih centres, 
childminders and private da> or workplace nurseries. There are other t>pes of 
fanuK centres, a large number of pIa>groups and the combined nurser> centres 
all of Ahich provide a scr\ice for under-fne-N ear-olds. There are also local 
education authorit> and private nurser> classes and schools, as well as a ver> 
large number of four-year-olds in infant school classes. The following 
comment in the Guardian newspaper, made b> the journalist Peter Kingston, is 
not unconnnon "Ihc jwnhlcd world of vaHy learning and core. ..contained 3^ 
(otc^onvs of provider- at the last count..." (p 2. Guardian liducalion. 
27 (> 

Services for children under fnc ni the UK are thus, not surprisinglv. 
characterised bv a serious lack of co-ordination, too much diversitv and paucitv 
of provision and diflerences of provision in geographical location. This all 
leads to a severe lack of choice and availability of any particular service for 
parents to choose from. Lawh^r {W^) appears to be totally unaware of the ad 
hoc development of earlv child care and education, or if she is aware of it. slic 
appears to be liappv that it should continue m this wav. 'Diversitv and choice' 
is promoted as a sensible 'conunon sense' policv. and vet. far from being 
sensible, such policies will actually exacerbate the ver> problems that Lawlor 
asserts would be solved Of course, manv would beg to differ with her views on 
a number of other counts too 

Gillian Pugli. Director of the blarly Childhood Diiit al the UK National 
Children's Bureau, and a long term campaigner for the rights of families and 
voimg children to a co-ordinated, effective. Ilesible and integrated service, has 
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vsnttcn c\tonsivci\ on ihc kcs issues for debute. Moiu ot ihcsc issues cap. bo 
idciitificU dccph \\ithiii the historical development of scr\iccs run b\ the man> 
dilTerent proxiders - education, social ser\ices, health authorities and \oluntar\ 
and private i^roups and individuals Historicall>, the nian> different services 
that have been mentioned above have been administered b> dilTcrcnt 
uovcrnment departments. at;encies and interest groups. These have been 
dcpariincnts and interest gro^'.ps that have held dilTerent aims and goals This, 
in turn, has resulted m the development of settings that have difforeiit 
admissions criteria and hours of oj^jning. that set fees at \er> dilTerent levels 
and that are stalTed bv people (largely v\omen) v\uh dilTerent training. v\ho arc 
on dilTerent levels olpa> and enjov dilTerent conduions of sen ice {Wiixh. 1V88. 
IW). h;92. Sslva. Siraj-Filatchlordct Johnson. Ball. W>) 

Ihc LuneiU UK (iovermr.ciu ha^ now cominittcd itself to a UM) million 
voucher sehemc to give puicliasiiig power to parents. I his is a diiccl icsponsc 
\o the Prime Mimsler's statement that the Conservatives would pledge lo 
pun kIc a 'nurserv' place lor all Icnir-v ear-olds. Unfortunatclv it has now 
become cleat that the Prime Mimster did not actuallv understand what e\actlv 
v.onstuutcs a 'nursen' place II is now apparcp.: 'hat he was also assuming that 
f(Mir-vcar-olds in reception classes of up to U) children in primarv schools were 
alH> being provided with a 'lunserv' education. On .lul> 12 W> the British 
\sMKiation foi l arlv Childhood [education Aro'e to the Secretaiv of Slate for 
I ducalKMi and i.mplov ment. (iillian Shephara and cautioned that. 

niitnihic(i(\ \ui h a \cfwmc iol \ fna ln'r\i yvou/d s^ivr 'pun hasifni 
i>'\\'-r' !,, some />f//'(7//s, hui If will nut make \ur\cr\ fdiuaUnn 
iWtiihihli f(t fliifsc Umuhcs iui low ifuatncs. I '(>iichcr\ will }wlp thn\,' wfm 
tihciuix p<i\ U'l's far pnvdfi' \( Inntl praviMon of \iir.\rr\ /ccs '* 

Ilk- letter goes on lo argue that the voucher svstem w?ll not roult m aii\ 
expansion ol giKid qualitv provision, and thai due lo Ihe loose inspection 
siandaiils. standards of provision and service will fall draanaticailv having a 
kiUKk on elTcct to sehool achievement. 

Wtusi ol all llif vouchers will nol provide lamili'js with the choice that llicv arc 
pioimsed il the provision ihev wish lor p simplv unavailable Again the 
haidest hit will be Ihosc children in State provision who aie often llieic because 
thcN aie idLiitified as having a s|Kxaal 'need' lor care and education (sec, 
( liiKlicn Aet. DI S. 1 W)) Where a senicc is more expensive as in \\w case 
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ofannbincd mirscn centres, llierc is uioic renson for coiieern cner who will be 
able to use llio ber\ ice. A \ouclier is uonli appro>iinalel> 1 1 . 100 per child, p ;r 
annum, whereas a slate nurser\ place can cost pnblic funds more than i^.(KK) 
(aUiuniMh most cost less) B> contrast a \ol»uilar> sector pla>eronp place can 
cost as htilc as i r> a >ear to the public purse The latter being based on poorU 
trained stalTuho are often evpccicd to pa\ for their own training and rel> on 
MrtualK free labour from mothers. This is not to snguest that pla> groups can 
not achie\e (iiialnv care and education, some do dcspiw the constraints, and 
some mothers miglil alreadv hold training qualifications m teaching nmsing 
etc which thc\ can draw on for evpertise This is not the poiiU. what is at 
issue are the options lor pro\ isioii on a w ide scale nationall> 

Maii\ mothers arc happ\ \o work \oluntaril> but the exploitation of female 
labour in the field of earl> child caie and education is also an issue which 
requires deeper exploration and anal>sis llns is an issue thai lequires more 
space than allowed for m tins chapter It is also sobering to make the 
coinpansoii between those, often nnciiticall\ accepted, costs lo the public 
purse, that relate lo noii-st<iiutor> post-si\teen education. Costs of I > noo and 
aboNC are coimiionplace for A-le\els students Should we accepi th.at the 
cducaiion and care of three and four-\ear-olds is 'worth' less ihaii scNCiitccn 
and eighteen->car -olds'* W ould we accept an education for these older children 
engaged in noii-statutor\ po^t-si\tecii education tliat cost U > that was uiii b\ 
\ohinteets for short periods ol time in \er> \ai\iiig eoiuimons acrt^ss the 
ctnmti\' 

I'lider a (iONcrimicnt where coimnitlees and e\peris lia\c concluded that we 
need to expand integrated and combined pro\ision {DVS. IV^K). IIMSO. h)SV). 
the voucher s\stcm is not a sensible policv. e\en allowing then own arguments 
In terms of adnunistratioii alone it is a Hawed polic> the costs would be 
piohibitiNc So the disputes o\er future polic> foi eail> child care and 
ediicition are set to contiime. in the l.'K we are still m the \erN eail\ phase ol 
the Nouclier s>stem which is onl> curientl> geared lo cater for proMsion loi 
foiir->ear-olds ProMsion for ()-^-\ear-olds has been complctcK ignored The 
main expansion of earl> child care and education has been m the pri\ale sector, 
and this trend looks set to continue European comparisons of children aged 
thiec-to-liNc allendmg piiblicl> funded scimccs shows the I K laggiiiL' behind 
eouuliies like Uelgmm. Denmark, hraiice. (ieiinanv. Ciieece llaK. Spam and 
Sweden (Piigh Ball. I*)*M). while these and olhei countiies continne lo 
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improve their provision and training, \\c arc stili battling with the cost- 
clTectivcness arguments. 

Those invoI\ecl in early cinki care and education ha\e been, and continue to be. 
a close-knit communits. and all would argue to sharing an important emotional 
and intellectual commitment to >oung children and their families. Ho\\e\er. it 
would be unwise to play down the tensions, and the dincrences in claims to 
qiialitN and the levels of appropriate funding required, which have existed 
between the various factions in recent >ears. This is an issue which 1 shall turn 
to next while making one case for impro\ing and expanding combined nurseiv 
provision. But it is also vital to mention here that these tensions have also 
created positive outcomes, for the first time in the UK there is an organisation 
which represents a national \oice for earh child care and education. The l£arl\ 
Childhood Hducation Porum (liCEIO has now been established b> the majorit\ 
of groups representing earls childhood care and education. UCiiV emerged in 
response to a plethora of national Government policies w hich aQccted the earl\ 
\cars in important areas including the curriculum, training, and vouchers, the 
demands of the Children Act and the Hducation Reform Act (T^XS). 



Inequality in diversity - winners and losers 

1 want to argue in this section that there is currentlv msunicient provision, and 
that the current diversitv actually disadvantages those children who have the 
greatest needs Demand for child care and education far outstrips the current 
suppl>. This has resulted in a lack of real choice for parents and unequal 
bcneHts to children. Particular scr\ ices arc framed within distinctive 
discourses which favour specific inputs and emphases, this in turn can create 
'winners and losers' in terms of outcomes Some research e\idence has 
suggested that dilTcrent services cater for different children. Osborn <^ 
Milbank (19S7). for example, showed thai independent and voluntan provision 
was more likeK to be used bv parents of social In advantaged children while 
children from socio-economicallv disadvantaged backgrounds were over- 
represented in da\ nurseries and nurse rv schools. However, there is grov\ing 
evidence that more rural communities in particular are suffering from a lack ol 
appropriate child care (Statham. 1995) 

l^ven within the state sector of da\ nurseries and tuirserv classes impi.)rtant 
dilTerences have been identified. Svlva. SiraJ-Blalchford <fc Johnson (1992) 
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explain lluil day inuocrics can provide whole day care and are administered and 
stalled b> social scnices workers. Thc> nornialh ha\e a :\\o year training 
v\ith the priniar\ emphasis being on young children's scjial and emotional 
development. These nurseries do not normalh employ teachers. B> contrast, 
education sector nursen classes/schools are administered and staffed by 
education workers with a four >ear graduate teaching quahfication: they arc 
supported b> nursen ofTicers with a two >ear training The primary emphasis 
here is on young children learning through a quality curriculum. S>lva et al. 
showed that children attending da> nurseries, where the most *need>' children 
arc ovcr-rcprcsentcd. did not ha\e access to a sulTiciently well-thought out or 
high qualit> curriculum. Clearh. this would be difTicult in a serv ice Tocusiug 
largely on 'care'. Howe\er. it is also \ery worr>ing given that man> of the 
groups disproportionately represented in these centres (working class, ethnic 
minority, poor etc.) are later identified in the school system as underachieving. 

Sadh. the number of young children lixing in fannlics suflcring from relative 
po\crt> has grown dramaticalh in the last fifteen years. During the same 
period researchers (Clark. 19X8) and other educationalists have emphasised the 
importance of these children being exposed to stimulating activit> based 
experiences. At the same time the four year training of teachers has undergone 
Goveinmcnt reform which has seen the shortening of courses and the demise of 
miportant training components such as child developmenl 'and courses on 
social factors which influence learning (see Siraj-Biatchford. J. & Siraj- 
Blalchford. I.. 1995) 

It therefore seems that we ha\e arrived at a situation where some education 
nurseries might not be pro\ iding enough of the 'care* component, while some 
da\ nurseries do not provide a sulllciently educational curriculum. Clearly this 
makes no sense from the child's perspective where care and education should 
be inseparable. The historical development of these services has crciited an 
ine(|ualit> of provision that clearly requires urgent attention A voucher system 
will not alleviate present shortcomings in such a complex s>stem. particular 
providers in each sector will now strive to defend their own form of provision 
and position. What is needed is a radical rethink of what is needed, based on 
the needs of voung children and the wishes of parents. This can onl> be 
achieved if parents have access to more mformation about earh childhood 
services, which currentlv. thev do not. There is currentlv no single source of 
information and advice for parents nor is there suHlcient co-ordination iKtweeii 
local and national services to provide planning, deliverx and support of the 
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SOP. ICC. Tiainiiig coniiiuicb. lo be dcmnrkcd between cduGilion and care and 
\Nc arc still in a situation wlieic some proxiders ha\e hardl> an\ liaininji 
resources at all. 

riie dcNclopiiient of combined niirser\ centres tlie first of which was set up 
almost twcnt\ lue \ears ago. was aimed at pro\idini» a more llexibic and 
intctzraicd service lo children and parents The aim was to draw together the 
adNauiagcs of eombimng cafe and cdiicaiion under one. integrated s>siem. 
I his has been a s\ stein lundcd b\ both local aiithorit\ education and social 
seiMces dcpailnieuls Hie cciures iia\c aimed lo proxide the greatest 
contimutN ofeNpcncnce lor children I'rom 0-5 sears between home and sclux)! 
1 he MiNoKcment oi parents lias thus been seen as a vital part ol the sersicc 
Cii\en a genuine Irccdom lo choose, and gi\en I he information upon which to 
make that choice, parents would undoubtedi\ prefer this option. 

I he centies are normalK administered b\ local education depailnients and 
some ol the pioblcms associated with the dilVeiences in the conditions of 
seiMce and responsibilities of the education and care stall ha\c caused 
diilkuliics 1 hcse dilTiculties should not be e\aggcraled. in an carl> stud\ of 
such ceulres these diirieuitie.s were also found to be rcllccled in olher sen ices 
and are not conlined sole!\ lo combined nurser\ centres (hern et al. IV81) 
MowcNcr the naiuie of these ceulres has brought into locus sonic of (he 
pioblems wIikIi exist in the wider context, and perhaps that is win we oiil\ 
ha\e scNeiUN or so such centres Ila\ing made this point it is also worth 
iuentiomn«' that a ruimber of these cenlres arc wrdeK recogmsed as 'centres ol 
cxccllc::.. from within the caiK \ears cominum!\ and that lhe> arc \isiled 
regularl\ b\ earl\ eliiUihood educators both from within (he l"K and o\erscas 
(eg Penn (iieen Nuiscn Cculre in ( orbN and llilirields Nurser\ ( cnlre in 
Cox cnliA ) 

\ he beiielils that ciMubined uurserv centres ha\e lo olTcr is substantial and it is 
icllcctcd in the inlegrtUed. holistic approach the\ adopt In spite of some o! the 
cxteiualK imposed organisational problems, combined pro\ision has Ikcu 
slu>wu lo pioxidc a llexible serxrce responsuc to local needs (Muiph\. h^S'>. 
^ ales. l'^*M ) In pailiciilar ciMubiucd cenlres can olTer 

• caiL- and CLluLalion lo eluldren regardless of prior it\ or 'need'. 

• no sci^araircMi of the cluldicu with the greatest social dilTicullics. 
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• support and education for parents \sithin the local community: 

• a serv ice for children within the family ecology; 

• a serv ice to children from as >oung as a few months to school age: 

• the skills and expertise of teachers and nurser> officers; 

• llcMble hours to suit the needs of parents and children; 

• a combination of the training strengths and expenise from education 
(c g on the curriculum) and from the social sen ices (e.g. child 
protection. Children Act etc.); 

• a serv ice responsive to the need for continuit> of care and learning 
between the home and school for under-fues ^ 



Combined nurscr> centres offer all of these advantages o\er other forms of 
proNision. In education nurseries for instance, there is a dominant discourse 
which gives priority to indnidualism. nidi\idual progress and achie\emcnt. 
This is son\etimes pursued without enough regard to the role of parents and 
families or for the impoilance of continuiiy in learning and care between home 
and school. While, in recent >ears, we have seen the de\elopnient of early 
literac) (eg Hannon. Weinberger Niitbrown. 1991) and numerac\ 
programmes aimed at promoting learning within the home and creating greater 
partnership with parents, this has been aimed at developing the individual 
child rather than providing an> systematic support or education for their 
parents. In contrasl combined nurser> centres work within a discourse of the 
child as a member of a wider context of famih and community. They aim to be 
responsive to the \ourig child in terms of. education and care; coinnuinitv and 
service; carers and children within families and teachers and the nmser\ 
olllcers expertise In terms of future developments, the kind of flexibility that 
combined nurser> centres oiTcr should be attracti\e to parents (Holtermann. 
W2). 

The National AsscKialion ol Nurser> Centres (NANC) which is the national 
bcxl> representing a network of support for combined centres and those 
interested in their work (address supplied at the end of the chapter) aims 
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" to promote hi^h quality, fully intci^ratcd care ami education in 
partnership with parents and carers. The Association believes m the 
value of working as niulti -disciplinary teams co-ordmatin^^ 
(fualificatums, experience and skills." 

(NANC IV94) 

Gncn thai the centres tunction in nn unco-ordmated system, their success in 
achieving the above aims often depends on the extent to which the centres are 
part of a local authority's general policy on under-fi\es. Tlie> also need to 
adopt single s> stems and policies for acconntabilitx in areas such as 
curriculuni, record keeping and assessment 

There is a desperate need for further research into the effectixeness of 
combined provision and how it could be improved further. Currentl>, such 
provision is onh available in urban and relativeh poor areas: the consequences 
of an> expansion would need to take into account the implications for a wider 
set of coinmunit) contexts. Given what has been alread> been said about what 
combined nurser\ centres are capable of oflcring. and the changing needs of 
families, an expansion in this type of provision is important Families are 
under greater stress in both urban and rural areas and the increase in po\ert> 
has meant that oxer four million >oung children in the UK today live in povertx 
stricken households (Kumar W^). More than one in three children is now in 
a single parent household Wherever nurser\ centres are. the issue of qiuility is 
Mtal. and qualitx can var> in an> service. Some of the following issues 
therefore need to be considered in order to provide a qualit> service, and 
indeed, an cqualih service. 

Issues of quality in integrated provision 

I he whole notion of what constitutes qualit> m earl> childhood serxices is a 
contested one and ihe debates continue, (uxen the constrains of this chapter, 
xxe clearly cannot engage xxith these debates in anx depth. Ihe folloxxing 
references will, howexer. be helpful to readers anxious to understand some of 
the current trends and tensions Harms Clifford. 19S(): Clark, I^^SS: 
diiidren Act. 1^X9. luiiopcan C ommission duldcare Netwoik. [.Ifer 
Wedge. 1 V^>2: Moss <fe Pence. 19*)^^. From m> own engagement in this debate. 
1 haxe come to bcliexe that the following qualitx principles that can be found in 
good combined proxision, should be considered in anx future expansion of 
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combined provision All ofllic centres which I have contact witli arc striving 
to reach their full potential in these areas and nuin> of them have coming close 
to achieving it 

hquai opportunities - these encompass a positive approach to 'race', gender, 
chiss, dis/ability, age and an\ other special or particular ditlerencc among 
cliildren or adults (both stafTand parents). Evidence of this can be seen in the 
practice and development of policies, resources, cnviromncnt and stalT 
planmng and action. Paper statements are not enough, there should be clearh 
\isible. structural, cultural and interpersonal equal opportunities practices in 
cxidence dail>. For instance, evidence of achievement can be reflected in the 
staff composition, the resources used and in the daily interactions and planning 
witli. and for. children and parents (see SiraJ-Blatchford, 1994). 

tamily and community - this means much more than the rhetoric or slogan 
'parents in partnership' suggests! FamiK and community involvement is a \ ital 
part of good practice for man\ centres (among other centres doing an excellent 
job in this respect the Penn Green Centre in Corb> has become world famous 
for It'). Man\ centres aim to provide parent 'empowerment' b\ increasing 
parent confidence in themselves and in their parenting and 'teaching* skills. 
After a self-awareness course held b> staff for parents at the Hillfields Nurser\ 
Centre all of the patents who took part reported benefits in confidence. This 
was also e\ideni in the parents increased in\ohenient in the Centre and for 
some, their advancement to further and liigher education. At the Camrose 
Nurser\ Centre in Northampton the parent-friendly ethos has encouraged 
parents to set up their own support networks for discussions over weekK 
hinclies. keep-fit classes and special educational events for small groups of 
children (e.g. nature trails). 

I he examples are endless, but again the evidence should be not onl> upon 
policies but also upon daily practices, parlicularh tliose whicli support parents 
in parenting skills and those which involve parents in the governance and 
decision-making procedures I'hese may be related to the curriculum, 
inspections, behaviour policies etc. The \er\ good sign of good practice where 
centres liave created a respectful, power-sharing ethos is where parents 
thcnischcs come forward >\ith miKuative ideas and the questions whtch matter 
to tliem (\^ntres need to rellect up<Mi and respond to the struggles within the 
local community So that, for example, if racist attacks occur. the\ ha\e a role 
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ill providing information for parents on their rights and on where they can go 
lor further support. 

It needs to be remembered that the staff and the children are also a \ital pari of 
a centre's community. Centres should. howe\er, be primarily geared towards 
the care and education of the child and it should be recognised that adults w ho 
feel valued and supported will pro\ide a better environment for children. 

Primary' educators - Rouse ^ GrifTm (1992) argue that smaller children need 
intimate relationships with a significant, responsive adult. Centres can 
strengthen and support children's development and learning by establishing a 
day-to-day. one-to-one link for parents and children. This can be with a 
particular educator who is responsible for monitoring the qualit> of care and 
education a child receives Primar> educators should ha\e a ke> responSibilit> 
to liaise w ith the parent/carer, to collate records of the child's de\elopment and 
to act as a significant reference point for information on the child and her 
faniih. Ihis will be espccialK uiiportant where, for instance, if a child 
protection issue arose or the need for home \isiting. 

Interactions - the qualit> of these arc of the uliiiost importance to both 
children's de\elopment and to the trust thai parents will develop in a centre 
stair Much has been written from an education perspective about the qua[it> 
of child-to-child interaction and about adult-child interaction. Less has been 
written about the value of adult-adult interaction, be it with parents or with 
other staff. Centres are bus> places and unless tiiis area of qualit> is well 
planned for and regularh monitored it can easih become iiituiti\el\ exercised 
b> some rather than carefulh applied by all 

Curriculum - having teachers on the staff certainh helps in this area and they 
are usually the ones who take a leadership role in planning the curriculum 
programmes and for supporting staff in de\ eloping learning activities. An 
awareness of the way that children have learnt at home through their 'natural 
curriculum' is vital; as is a strong understanding of the kind of curriculum 
children are likely to face in their reception >ear in school. All centre staff 
should contribute towards providing an essential continuity between home, the 
centre and the school. It is also essential that slaff understand the role of pla> 
in children's de\elopment and of the role of adults in facilitating pla> which 
develops children's social, emotional, cognitive, physical and creative 
aptitudes 
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Assessment - no sensible curriculum is possible without careful observation, 
assessment and record keeping. Children's knowledge, concepts, altitudes, 
skills and feelings must be taken into account here and educators can learn 
about these through careful observation and regular discussion about the 
obsenations. these in turn will help to determine the effectiveness of the 
curriculum on offer. Assessment also includes the monitoring and 
development of the centre as a whole, relationslups with parents, and staff 
development. 

Staff development - combined nurser> centres ha\e been fortimate in beuig 
able to borrow from the best of social services and educational provision in this 
respect Most centres ofTer their staff regular 'supervision' and support 
sessions, and one-to-one discussion of an individual's progress In terms of 
training, centres usually ha\e access to educational in-serv ice (INSFT) training 
on curriculum, assessment and reporting to parents. Social services can also 
pro\idc centre staff with training on issues of child protection, home liaison 
and the care of under-threes. Of course there is much more to training, and 
because of the many agencies centres work with, they often build up gcxxl 
relations with health visitors, social workers, speech therapists and others In 
e\cr> case, these help in developing staffs awareness of important areas to both 
children and their parents. 

Environment - the qualit> of the building, outdoor en\ironnient. the 
pla\ /education resources, the a\ailabilit> of free snacks and meals and the 
expertise of staff all contribute to qualit> PareiUs arc also, like stafT. concerned 
about health and safet> issues: with ver> young children attending the centres 
most of them need a lauiidr> service and safe equipment for children to pla> 
with. Man\ centre heads ha\e become innovatixe. creative entrepreneurs, 
raising money from local industr>. community and charities to develop their 
work and to impro\c the quality of the environment Man> centres also act as 
a locus and locus of acti\it> for others involved in child care or education. 
Childminders. nannies, carh years special education peripatetic teams, 
mothers* groups among others lKi\e all been known to use combined nursery- 
cent res 

Multi'discipimary expertise - most centres nre committed to the dc\clopment 
of a multi-professional team rather than the promotion of multi-professional 
ixx^ple. l^:ach person thus has special respousibihtics related lo their area of 
expertise In fjict it would be unrealistic and naive to expect an> 
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educator/worker to be expert at all the roles that centres have demands for. 
Economically, and in terms of time and resources, the recognition and 
utilisation of comparative advantage is seen as a sensible policy. While all stalT 
receive both care, health and education INSBT training, their initinl training is 
also \alucd. 

Management matters - centres require a unique form of management, and 
perhaps that's why so nian\ centre managers show a flair for creati\it> and 
innovation. Managing a multi-professional team and attending to the varictv 
of support serv ices involved as well as the children and parents can be ven 
demanding. One of the centres I know has a stalT of over thirty working ne.xi- 
tiine, and over two hundred and fiftv children on roll. Most centres are open 
nrt\ weeks of the year. This is \er> different to a nurser> class with 46 part- 
time children, a teacher, and one nurser> officer, or to a da\ care centre with 
nurser\ officers and children. 1'he nearest form of comparable management 
would probabU be the comnuinit> school. Most managers ha\e little training 
for their role, but the nature of the work usualh leads managers to adopt st>Ies 
which are more democratic than hierarchical and which focus on good 
communicalion skills. 

Of course there is much more to qualits in combined nursen centres than has 
been mentioned in this chapter If the child is a! the heart of the learning and 
development process, with the recognition (hat families are an integral part of 
this, and that families are also in need of support, then sureh aa> future 
nurser> expansion must consider serv ices that take the parents role seriously 
and invest in them as one important wa\ forward. 
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Notes: 

1. rhanks arc due to Sheila Thorpe and Bernadette Dun>, both Heads of 
eonibined niirser> centres, for letiing itic learn from them, their centres and 
from the NANC. 

2 I am indebted and grateful to Dorothy Rouse Selleck and Brcnda GrifTin for 
talking through and helping mc compile the outline of these qualit\ prmciples 
m the section on qualit\ in combmed nurscr> ccnires. The version presented 
here is. ho\\c\er. the sole responsibility of the author. 

The NANC* Address Hillfields Nursery Centre. 

dilllon Street 
Co\ entry . 
V\ \ 5CiR. 
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Developing appropriate home - school partnerships 

by Jennifer Little and Janet Meighan 



"P<ir!ncr\hip nujunvs a shared sense of purpose, mutual respect, and the 
Milhiti^ness to negotiate " 

(Lochiicclal.. p. I) 

1 he unporiancc of parents and leaehers working together to ensure the best 
possible educalional opportunities and experiences for children, is now more 
wideK recognised. There exists, however, considerable diversity in the nature 
of these relationships. The term 'partnership' is ircquentK mis-used to 
describe a range of in\ol\enients without defining the key issue of shared 
responsibilit} upon which relationships are based if they to be seen as mutual 
partnerships. Thus, seeing parents as 'assistants for teachers' is misrepresented 
as partnership. 

1 ho collaboration oi* parents and teachers, based on the need to promote the 
positive de\elopment of children, provides a common basis for action. 
Meaningful partnerships arise out of mutual respect and joint experiences 
whore both teachers and parents share in the planning, decision making and 
c\aluation. This chapter will examine various historical, social and 
international iniluences affecting the de\elopmenl of such partnerships and 
appraise the critical nature of parents' initial invohemenl as their children's 
first teachers. In addition. will review the relationship between children's 
progress in school and the cc :tinuing involvement of parents in a partnership- 
with schools. Finally, it will point to ways for^vard. 

( hanjies in parent-teacher relationships: a historical framework 

l iie changes in the nature of home-school relationships in the last centur> have 
iKcn based on \aried assumptions of parental roles in the education of thei* 
children. The introduction of mass schooling in the IXOOs brought with it a 
transfer of responsibility away from parents to schools. Before this period of 
compulsory schooling, education for the masses at home had been based on 
acciuiring the skills of the famih. such as farming, spinning, weaving, and 
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baking Most parents lacked an\ systematic. bcK)k-based education and this, 
together with the limited nature of home environments, particularly in terms of 
basic literac>. led them to feel inadequate in contributing to their children's 
formal education. This was not helped b> the stance of teachers in excluding 
parents from schools 

TIic limitations of a schooling s>stem, based on a separation of houic and 
school, became apparent. The poor, impcnerished backgrounds of man> 
children and the ignonmce of parents contributed to the gulf between home 
and school. l^lTorts were made to educate parents to give them a greater 
understanding of their children and to inHuencc their attitudes to school 
Margaret McMillan in pioneering the open-air nurscrs school established in 
IXptlord in 1914. was convinced that schools could not have much success 
when children were dirt>, hungn and disease ridden. She attempted to deal 
wUh the consccjuences of |)o\eriy b> working with families to overcome their 
Ignorance Tartnership'. howe\er, did not enter into her work, she took on the 
'total expert role' of dictating what was best. 

In the l^^^Os. Susan Isaacs, coin meed of the critical influence parents had on 
their children's de\clopmcnt. concerned herself with educating and assisting 
ihem in providing the best possible environment for their children. She wrote a 
series of pamphlets. ( 'onccrnin^i ( luldrcn, that were intended to gi\e parents a 
belter understanding of child development. Her attempts at parents' education 
nnoKed developing their confidence and reducing their anxiet>. in order to 
instil in them a belief in their own prowess as parents. Hven earlier, in the 
IXOOs, PestaIo//i and Fioebcl. recognising that educalion began at birth - the 
parents being the first educators - sought to enhance the earh experiences of 
the home in their own schools. Froebcl encouraged mothers to obseiAc and 
participate in the games and activities in his kindergarten so the> could watch 
liic teachers and use their methods. 

Parth inspired b> the work of these pioneers and parth b> the fmdmgs of 
research studies, contlrmed in the Piowden Report, (CACH. 1%7). that 
mdicatcd that there was a significant association between parental interest and 
cncouiMgL'nicnt of their children and their school achievements, the 6()s and 
"'Os "..iw \\\:\u\ initiatucs intended to break down the barriers between home 
iuui sclu)oL 10 foster parents' confidence and understanding in theii 
r< l nioiishi|)s with schools. This was a period when parents' involvement in 
pMni.;r JuH^ls was highlighted. Cities such as Liverpool and Covenlrs set 
-hi. Mil iiioii stalls in shops and large stores in their efforts to reach parents 
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and stimuhitc interest in education. Schools started to open their doors to 
parents, providing them with information, encouraging them to visit, attend 
meetings, fundraise. help in chissrooms, talk about their work and hobbies, and 
accompany cliildren on school visits. The nature of their participation, 
howcxcr. was dictated by the teachers, and in some situations continued to be 
\er\ hmited as there was a muted professional intention to in\olve parents. 
Teachers, however, became incrca.singi\ aware that parents could provide 
tlicm with crucial information about tlieir children: data that would iKncfU the 
learnmg/ leaching situation The Plowdeii Report (op cii., p M)) ga\c support lo 
Ihc development of more viable partnerships. 

"li'iu Iwrs arc linked U> jHirents hv ifiar chi/dfvn l<ir wiunu tlwy arc both 
responsible Ihc trnniKilc \li<nil(l be complcled and a nun-e <hre( i 
reldtio'risinp esuiblislied befween lent hers and parents Ihev slmnld be 
partners /// ///(//'c ///(/// nmne their resf^onsfbdifv bei ame joint.. " 

•\s pan of this process home \isiis ;iiid meetings between parents and teachers 
ucfc rccoin mended to establish relationships and further the understanding of 
both parties 

Wolleiidale idenlilied the most common examples of paiciu 

mxoKeinent in schools which graduall\ emerged o\cr recent decades: 

• Parents assisting either in the classroom or elsewhere in the school 

CicnerallN. in this capacitN. parents read with children, help out in other 
cuiriculum areas or assist with preparation of materials. 

• ( oinmunication links between home and school which keep both 
teachers and parents informed. ! hese usuall\ in\ol\e written 
communication from either parents or teachers, newsletters, iiome \isits. 
parent/school councils, parent/teacher interMcws. 

• Parents invoUed in assessment, particuiarh when a child has special 
educational needs Regular home-school consultations to monitor progress 
and plan future programmes. 

• Parents involved as seh(K)l go\ernors, 

• Participation in local and national interests groups which link with 
schools (eg CASi ;. C'ampaiun for the Advancement ol Stale I 'ducation). 

• Parents in\olved as teachers in the home, participating in liome reading 
progranunes and assisting with projects. 
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I he I98()s saw miincious imliali\cs b> schools to imol\ c parents in their 
children's reading, as Mearninj» coaches*, despite limited encouragement 
from olVicial sources. HMI reports (eg. luiucation 5 fo 9. /)/'.\, 1982) 
whilst endorsing parents' interest in reading b> encotnaging looking at 
books, reading stones to their children and recommcndmg that children 
borrowed school books lo take home, did not suggest an explicit role for 
parents in hearing children read at home. The initiati\es launched b> 
schools, however. olTcred \arious forms of participation for parents covering 
both schooWfocuscd and home-focused in\ol\enicnt. Whilst the approaches 
adopted in the various nutiali\es \ariod. all attempted to change home- 
school relationships b\ ad\ ocating a 'learning coach' role for parents and in 
some cases families. The Hannge> and Belfield Reading Projects de\cloped 
au open approach to parents participation b\ encouraging parents to hear 
their children read books sent home b> the schools with teachers giMUg onI\ 
general ad\icc Other projects, such a.s paired reading, were more 
picscnptue with teachers pro\ idmg specific recommendations to parents on 
the Mipporl lhc> ga\e lo ihoir ciiildren. Hannon's (IWS) comprehcnsi\e 
vur\c> of CMdence resulting from main of these initiati\es. rellects both the 
acceptance of the parents' role as educators and the recognition of a closer 
partnership with teachers in collaborating with a mutual goal Hannou 
(p 1 concludes. 

"// /\ now (ihnc^f ifH t}fu I'lvdh/c tliiit thvrc could hi' a return to sthool- 
< cntn'c/ views of htcrac} f/s sonicthmKi ihihhrn (tnlv ivani a\ n result of 
hciHi* t<iu\ihi /// s(luH>i of pore fits iis mor^^miil or even hnnnful /// 
iiiiltlren's litcroc v development or of dwect parental involvement m the 
*eiHhn)\i pnuess as nnproctu ohle and undesirable We have leiwued 
that much litenK V - perhap^^ most ~ /s learned at home. th<d p(urnts or 
other famih memhers are central to children's development, that 
piwentid e\\lusii)n is unjustifiable, and involvement is feasible, 
rewardnis:. ami t an help meet the ^ii<uils of sc hools and families. " 



Parents as educators 

"f afl\ edumiion experieiue beiiins m the home aiul the tjuahtK of that 
expeneme is vital " (( ha/an and Laiug. M^S2. p U) 

I he recognition of the importance of the parental role in the education o! their 
children is not a phenomenon of the 2l)th centur\. btit has long Ikcii recognised 
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with Purilan uritcrs Robinson and Abboll stressing the imporlance of the 
family influence in building a foundation for learning. More recently, 
ps>choIogists' estimates of substantial intellectual development by age 4 lend 
credence to Charles Dar\vin's comment, that the first 3 >ears of children's lives 
are the 3 >ears in which thcv icarn most. 

Parents and famiU are inextricably linked with voung children's clTorts to 
walk, talk and interact with their environment. DiiTcring parental 
contributions incvitabh affect the extent of ciuldren's learning. The National 
Association for the Hducalion of Young Cliildren (NAEYC. p.22) 
comments that 

"( 'hifdrcn who come to sihool with a history of rich experiences, .have a 
rich hack{>ronn(i oj f'lrsi-hond experiences upon which Inter {earning 
i an he hosed " 

Although changes luuc occurred o\er the >ears in the understanding of 
language and how it develops in young children, language experience in 
infancN is critical from an> perspective and no one has disputed the inipK)rtant 
contributions parents make to this developmei.t. Learning one's first language 
entails much more than simph learning grairmar and vocabular\. Chomsky's 
extensive stud\ into language acquisition has concentrated on the construction 
of the explicit grammar of language. Although he considers cver> child to 
have an innate lacultN lor language that is geneticalU predetermined, he 
suggests that experience must be converted into knowledge of a particular 
language (Cliomsk>. I^XO) It is the interaction of experience with the genetic 
predispo^ilion to language acquisition that creates meaning. 

WelK Ckluvs ihis idea and states that research ever the last few decades has 
made <.kai ihai " llnniofi in funis ore horn with o (hive to make sense oj their 
i'\p'nrih ///./' with (crtam effective strategies for dom^ so" (Wells. 1991. 
p >M ( '.PI!:!! lo the optimal development of language is the construction of 
Mieanim Hm i^^wW^ from ihc collaboration between communication and 
expcnciK . h ihf Monh and sentences hoth refer to the shared situation 

iind >i ' : • m;, id.ir nnentation to it " (Wells. 1985. p. 102). It is through 
Ilk ^li.i: ;• i, MLc^ ol children and their families, and the language that is 
n.,ii ' M'iM's liiai \oung children are able to gam meaning of the 

V* > '< Ml'! ineicasuiglN use. 

( j!i ' J -\sK iu IS in place and a child has acquired a basic 

: <; iluMisand words. cx|:>cncnce becomes the springboard oi' 
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iticiming. Cluldrcn need continual opportunities to interact with words, 
phrases and sentences and to practice them in meaningful contexts. In this 
process it is the adults who need to make "the cjjort to wuicrsiaml the child's 
intended meaning and extent it in terms the child can understand" (Wells, 
1991. p. 17). As meaning develops in the course of a child's experiences, in 
response to \ocalisations, intonations and reactions to actions, it is the parents' 
role to talk to their children and help them, not onh to find words to express 
needs, feclhigs and experiences so that they can communicate with others, but 
to respond in turn to what others are communicating to them. It is during the 
early years of life within the familiar circle of the family, that a child finds such 
opportunities to use language to explore, construct and communicate ideas. 

Recent decades ha\e seen a growth, particularh in the UK. USA, Canada. 
Australia and New Zealand of parents who choose to educate their children at 
home beyond the start of the age for schooling. These are not the wealthy w ho 
have alwa>s used their wealth to prov ide home-tutors if they so chose, but a 
cross-section of society, with a particular concentration of families at the upper 
workmg class and lower middle class levels. The nine common reasons given 
b\ the families for choosing home-based education are variations on the same 
underlying motive - that school is not working, or not likely to work for their 
children. Studies from a number of countries have found lluu whilst the 
motives and methods of home educating families ma> diflcr. their success rates 
are increasingly undisputed, and research on home-based education 
clTectiveness (Meighan,1994) confirms a growing acceptance of the view of 
parents as educators. 

M<in\ families when inter\'iewed. however, explain that the> would prefer to 
work in co-operation with teachers, on a flexi-time basis, sharing resources and 
participating in joint activities. In 'Home Schoolmg - Parents as Hducators'. 
MayberPr', et al. (I99,S). point to examples of public schools in California 
enrolling home-educated children for Independent Study Programs (ISP), and 
in San Diego co-operation between parent educators and schools has resulted in 
the development of Cominunitv Home Kducation Programs. These enable 
home-educating families to have access to such things as text books and 
curriculum guides, hands-on science experiences and computer laboratories 
stafl'ed by teachers. In addition, a bimonthh newsletter providing information 
on sen ices is circulated, and field trips and meetings for parents arc organised. 

I'liese initiatives arising out of home-based education illustrate that parent 
educators and teachers arc able to co-operate successfully, and pro\ide valuable 
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indicators for the development of viable parcni-icacher partnerships and could 
be seen as one of the forces of change in these relationships. 



Forces of change in home-school relations 

Undcrlsiug the initiatives to bring about change in the nature ol" parcnt-teachcr 
interactions, for the benefit of the children, are the main forces bringing about 
changes in societ\. including: 

• rhe partial success of schools in producing a generation of more 
literate parents. For example in the lS7()s few parents could read, 
whereas in thcI99()s most can 

• The information rich nature of the home environment due in part to 
the communications technological explosion, fhus most homes ha\c 
radio, rv and nia\ ha\e \ideo. computer, telephone, and hi-fi sound 
sNstcm 

• I he more accessible forms of up-to-date information. There has been a 
prolillc growth of specialist magazines, ranging from cookcr> to 
computers, and the \or\ latest information is communicated b\ radio and 
f V programmes. 

• The chan}>in^ nature of parenthood. I)i\orce has become widespread 
and there has been a rapid growth of single parent families, partis because 
Britain has the largest percentage of teenage pregnancies in Europe; the 
effects of these trends are somewhat variable, sometimes leading to the 
dependcncN of some parents on teachers for support, and sometimes to 
closer co-operation In addition, the gradual disappearance of extended 
families has resulted in a reduction in the scope and varict\ of children's 
relationships. 

• rhe effects of migration on the contsnuit> of children^ learning 
experiences. The opening of borders in Hurope i^nd the search for 
emplo>ment opportunities has encouraged greater mobiht\. resulting in 
less stabilitN 

• ('hanj»in>i employment patterns. The growth in part-time employment, 
redundancy, tiigh unemplo\ment and earl\ retirement caused b> the 
collapse of work has created opportunities lor more parents and 
grandparents to lake an active role in children's education. 

• Policy developmenls in equal opportunities. The women's liix:iation 
movement and more widespread use of birth control have influenced more 
women to pursue careers and interests outside the home 

O J 
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♦ GoAemment legislation and its effects. I his has raised ihc cxpcclalions 
of parents regarding their greater voice and power in education, e.g. the 
alliance of governors and parents in opposing education cuts in the Spring 
of 1995. 

• Opportunities for parent education. Some parents take on the role of 
learners participating in workshops, courses and conferences which 
encourages their self-esteem and readiness for a partnership role. 

Many of these forces continue to influence the relationships between home and 
school and bring about changes in attitudes and expectations on the part of 
both parents and teachers. 



Differing parental and teacher roles affecting partnership 

In the hundred \ears that !ia\c past since the introduction of mass schooling, 
when liic view of parental exclusion and of education left soleh in the hands of 
the professionals prevailed, the rate of change in how parents and teachers 
\ie\\ their respective roles m llic education of children has been slow. This is in 
spite of an evolving education system and changes occurring in society. Many 
parents are still happ> to leave it to the professionals and, likewise, iuan> 
icachers lune not moved veiA far towards working closely with parents. The 
concern amongst teachers to establish a professional identil> is at times in 
variance with accepting a partnership role with parents. 

H\cn in the area of carh childhood education, where most change has 
occurred, not all parents are read> to accept the role of partner with teachers in 
the education of their children. Meighan (1989) identified a range of 
definitions of the varving roles of parents, including parents as problems, as 
pre-school educators, as paia-professional assistants and as partners, which can 
be seen as a series of 'staging posts' along a continuum. Tiie task, then, is how 
to support parents moving towards a partnership role. For example, parents 
v>ho are facing challenges in their own lives and require support in developing 
their self- esteem, together with their understanding regarding their children's 
education, may move towards becoming voluntarv' assistants in schools at the 
invitation ol teachers, before being m a position to even consider establishing a 
partnership role. Fv en so. they will continue to Ix: the principal providers of the 
basics: love, nutrition, health care, freedom from abuse, and stimulation in 
language and experiences on which to base future learning, and also a vital 
source of information about their own children. 
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Traditionally, mothers ha\c tended to be the active participants in their 
children's schooling, both in terms of interaction in the home and visiting and 
assisting in \arious invited roles in schools. With the changes in roles both 
within the family and in the world of work, it is evident that the contributions 
that fathers can make should be recognised, but one could argue that fathers in 
the 9()s have become much more in\ol\ed in the care and education of their 
children. Whilst this involvement ma> not yet be at a level equal to that of 
traditional maternal invohement. it seems to be a step in the right direction. 
To this end. it is with both parents, where this applies in any given situation, 
that an effective home-school partnership should be established. 

F-'ollowing Government legislation in the 19Sl)s which made schools more 
accountable to parents and gave them representation on governing bodies to 
participate in decision making and sharing of power, a limited number of 
parents now accept the role of governor of their children's school, taking 
responsibilit> for the shared decision making in the running of the school. 
This role, however, ma> be self-contained in itself, and parents will not 
necessarily have adopted a mutual partnership relationship with teachers. 

The role of parents in respect of schools and education is defined in starkh 
contrasting ways in different countries and within different countries. 
Initiatives in Scandinavian countries, other European countries, the U.S A. and 
Canada are encouraging serious and mutually constructive partnerships in 
which the parents* role involves them m taking an active part in developing 
learning and teaching processes jointly with teachers and children. Spain 
regards education in the carlv vcars as an experience to complement that of the 
familv, and with this in mind, the Ministrv of Education has niled that 
"Schools mNst share the task oj education with the family" (Odina, 19, p. 105). 
As a result parents are involved not just in the activity of the school, but 
additionally have a democratic relationship of power sharing in the operation 
and management of the schools. Parents are seen as "an integral part of the 
school ami the link between the outside and inside of the institution" (Odina, 
op.cit., p. 105). Experiences within the Folkcskolc in Denmark have provided 
further valuable models of democratic relationships between parents anj 
teachers and continue to do so. 

"\ew models of communal planning and the e\'aluatu)n of teaching in 
connectuin with individual classes are to he tried (nU. " 

^Jensen, et al ,/'V^>'J; 

r. 
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Teachers also exhibit a repertoire of roles (Meighan. 1988) which fall into two 
groups, authoritarian and non-authoritarian. A non-authoritarian, co- 
operative, democratic role is one which can facilitate a flexible range of 
beha\ iour. A mutual partnership with parents which inxolves shared goals and 
decision making, allows for differing contributions. For example the 
partnership may benefit from the teachers' expertise. consultati\e and 
organisiitional skills, whilst recognising the distinct nature of parents' 
contributions. The current UK stress on authoritarian approaches in schools 
militates against such co-operation. 

Hannon (op.cit..p 48) in examining the dcprofcssionali/ation of the leaching of 
literacy, in line with new \iews about literacy dexelopment. points to the new 
positions for parents as the nature of their contribution is more widely 
recognised. Parents and families. howe\er. ma> need teacher support to 
engage full> in the notion of the 'literac> club' as expounded b\ Smith in 
'Joining the Litcrac> Club' (1988). The majority of teachers in the UK. as yet. 
have not experienced training to develop appropriate skills in supporting 
parents and de\cIoping partnerships, and therefore do not automaticalh" see 
this as part of their professional role. 

Research b> Swick (1991) has indicated that when both teachers and parents 
}x>sscss certain attributes lhe> are more able to establish meaningful 
partnerships. Some of these, such as warmth, a positi\e self-image. sensiti\it\ 
are found to be positive influences in both parents and teachers. When parents 
enjoN harmonious relationships within their families, are open to the ideas of 
others, the collaboration has a flsing start. 

Teachers* attributes, such as flexibililN. reliability and accessibility, together 
with effective teaching and management skills, appear to positively influence 
relationships with parents. On the occasions when parents need help in 
developing partnership skills, teachers need to pro\ide a positi\e example by 
being supportive, dependiiblc and rcsponsnc. Planning to in\ol\e parents, and 
on-going professional development are also cited b> researchers as being highly 
related to successful partnerships. 

I{mpowering parenls to become continuing, active participants in their 
children's education. liowc\cr. may instil in some teachers a fear of the power 
that they perceive parents may wield. It is essential that teachers' self-esteem, 
and their recognition of the value of working co-opcrati\el> for the benefit of 
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llicir pupils, enables them lo overcome niiy tendency to adopt a dcfcnsixe 
stance. 



Home and school working in partnership 

'It takes a whole villojic to educate a child ' (African saying) 
in siirve>ing the established and developing initiatives in the IVVOs, it is 
possible lo find many models in which appropriate, meaningful partnerships 
can flourish. Guidelines that have proved successful in man> situations will 
pro\ide a framework for schools as the\ establish a model of pareni-tcacher 
partnership based on their indi\ idual needs. 

I'hcrc lia\e alwa>s existed more opportunities for dialogue between parents and 
teachers in nurscrv schools and classes than elsewhere in the school s>stcni. 
Whilst initially these arose out of parents deli\ermg and collecting their >oung 
children, there now e.vists a x ide range of possibilities for parents and teachers 
to work closeh together Parent and toddler groups, parent discussion groups, 
courses for parents. Parents' Centres attached to schools, run side b\ side with 
parents supporting teachers in school and on visits, miming lo> and book 
libraries, and working with teachers ni tlieir own homes. The facilities, 
resources and opportunities found in Combined Nurser> Centres encourage 
strong home-school links (SiraJ-Blatchford paper). Athe> (1V9()) suggests that 
involving school stall, parents and other professionals within the conimunitv 
can enhance children's intellectual development. "Parents and professionals 
can help ehddren separately or they can work tos^ether for the greater benefit 
t>f ehddren" (Athev. 19^)0. p. 66). It is these partnerships of parents and 
prolessionals that enhance learning In the development of an elTcctivc 
relationship between parents and professionals, commitment and effort are 
needed from the educators, it is their responsibilitv to ensure that parents have 
access to relevant information and opportunities to discuss their children's 
needs. 

in the United States, the NAI^YC^ ( P>VO. p 22) recognises the impact of parents 
on their children's educational achievements, "since parental expectations are 
the most power/id predictor of (hddren's later school success". This 
recognition has led the NAl'YC to identifv parental involvement as one of the 
ke\ elements in qualitv carlv vears programmes, specifically through 
strengthening the parents* role as first teachers and providing opportunities for 
parent education Such a paitnership is enhanced by scheduling regular 
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parcnt/tcachcr conferences or interviews, welcoming parents into school at all 
times and respecting cultural and family differences. Parents should be 
encouraged to use the teaching skiws they ha\e in the classroom as well as at 
home. Reading stories, sharing cultural and famils traditions and assisting 
with decision-making where appropriate will strength <\ the home-school links 
and empower parents to continue theii role as the first educators of their 
children. 

in Canada, the British Columbia Ministry of Education (1992) addresses the 
issue of establishing parent partnerships with schools b> focusing on 
connmmicalion between the home and school as the miportant link. Parents 
need to continue Ihcir involvement in the lives of their children, even as 
children move into liie school >cars and a long list of suggestions ranging from 
informal notes to formal conferences are ofTered to bridge the gap between 
home and school. In addition, a resource booklet. 'Supportmsi Lcaniiny,', has 
been prepared for distribution to parents of children attending schools in 
British Columbia The booklet provides evidence from educational research of 
how children learn and make meaning of their world and experiences. 
Although the Iwoklct provides information for parents as tliev continue to be 
teachers of their children, it is a support document that enables parents to 
contribute to the education of their children as well as to receiv e information on 
their progress and learning. 

.Also in Canada. Alberta Education (I9S4) stresses that whilst the fainilv has a 
kev role, it is a shared res|x>nsibilit> of^ "patrfft.s. stnfl and community sen u cs'* 
to support the development of children, sociallv. emotionallv, intellectualiv. 
phvsicall> and creati\cl>. Alberta Hducation places a great deal of importance 
on the involvement of parents in kindergarten progranunes. Since parents 
have had a special relationship with their children from the moment of birth, it 
IS paramount that these relationships continue, even as the child moves from 
ihe home environment lo that of the school. These kindergarten programmes 
support parental involvement, not onlv b> offering an open-door policv with 
respect to classroom participation, but by providing parent education 
progiammes designed to increase parents' knowledge of child development. 
Parents are also involved in an advisory capacity with respect to decision- 
making related to [xilicv development and programme implementation and 
evaluation. 

Most schools in Alberta have parent representatives on a school council ind 
their input, whilst it is advisorv in nature, is generallv valued and considered. 
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In addition to discussing curricnhuu niaticrs. (he parent councils often raise 
funds to cover extra activities that the school budget cannot sustain and 
organise school-wide c\ents and celebrations. The iuNoUenieiU of parents on 
the school councils does not preclude their valued input in the classroom as 
assistants who are activeh in\olved in their children's learning, since most 
Alberta schools encourage parents to be direct!) in\ol\ed in the classroom. 

l(al\. too, highl> regards the important role that parents pla\ in their cluldren's 
schooling. Although parents are limited in their in\oIvement of planning and 
organising the educational activities, the law regulates parental involvement on 
two levels. First, the Parents* Assembly, comprised of the parents of all the 
children of a particular class or school, is required by law to meet and disc\iss 
the educational provision of the school. Second, an elected representative from 
the parents of each class attends an Interclass Ouncil where educational 
imiovations are discussed and proposed. Although the Italian laws aimed at 
parent in\ol\enjent ha\e been established for several years, the degree of 
implementation is dependent upon local practice and is not consisteniK 
enforced 

I he principles and practice of the preschools of Reggio Hmilia in lta!> are 
gaming considerable international attention (F> fe, VW) The schools stri\e to 
be wclcomi'\g. open and democratic to ensure the well being of children, 
teachers and families. lhe\ in\ite an exchange of ideas, with parental 
participation regarded as an essential element in the process. The role of 
parents takes man> forms, including da>-to-da> interaction during work in 
schools and discussions on educational issues, but the schools are eager to 
encourage greater parental involvement in the monthl> planning, appraisal 
meetings to enable parents to become full partners in the education process 

Day ct al {WH p.206) caution against using parents solely as classroom 
assislanls. as not onl\ will the proportion of parents invoUed be small, it can 
also be threatening to teachers. Their teaching can be pnblicl> viewed and 
superficially evaluated without a deeper understanding. In order for parental 
inxolvemcnt to be effective it is essential to develop 

" . (/ cUiir iiful artuuhitc philasophy ({! cdiualnm wilh trspn t lo ihv 
ih'sircil fvldtions bchwcn home anil school, for without this, the head 
has no cnlcna hv whu h to ilcadc hctwrcu opposni^ pnssihilitws " 

d)a\ ct al .opcit p 
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Imohing parents as workinji partners results in benefits to all stakeholders 
(Da> et al.. op.cil ). Not only is the academic performance of their children 
enhanced, but parents gain first-hand knowledge of the functioning of the 
school, thus providing a firmer foundation and understanding for discussing 
the progress of their children. In addition, the parents can offer a wide range 
of skills and interests that can benefit the educational programme and 
administration. In a partnership that involves tnist and case of 
communication, teachers stand to gain important information from parents that 
ina> assist in developing programmes for future learning. Parents who are 
better informed and aware of the activities of the school will be stronger 
supporters and thus become important public relations speakers for the school. 
Whilst recognising the importance of parents as public relations officers for the 
school. Strahan (1994) stresses that communication and p.irticipation are the 
integral elements in developing a meaningful partnership based on mutual 
respect and understanding, involving parents in the educational procr'^^ 
requires carefv' consideration of the needs of children, tea* hers and parents, 
and fraiuent discussion of the cvtcnt of the partnership and the direction that it 
is taking in order to ensure the optimum development of opportunities to 
extend children's Kxirning. 

Often ".. parents (end to undervalue their own influence and potential a^ vital 
fa<^f(>r\ in llieir eluUlren's learnniii. except over matters where they see 
themselves as competent"' (Hlatchford et al. in Clark. 19XX. p. 74) Parents 
nuist be empowered bv the school to participate in the education of their 
children. Thev need, in main cases, to regain a feeling of worthiness, respect 
and partnership with schools in order to ensure the best possible education for 
their children. Neufeld ( 1990) supports the positive influence that parents can 
have on pupil achievement. She (p. 264) cites Chubb on the importance of 
interweaving cfTcctivc school organisation and parent involvement: 

"■///(' lary^est cstimateil influence of the effectiveness of school 
(tri^antsalion is the role of parents m the school. All other things hems: 
equal, schools m which parents are iiisihly involved, co-operative and 
svell-nijonneil are more likely to develc^p effective oiyanisations than are 
\i hools in which parents do not possess these qualities. " 

The interweaving of school and parents must be dependent upon the 
individualitv of school approaches. L^ach school must be given the fiexibility to 
develop partnership models which are best suited to their individual needs 
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"iherc is no set af clear and uncifuivocal 'answers* to major quest" 'ns 
on how to \\(frk effectively with parents and governors because (he 
solution to a problem has to be found m that situation and not imported 
from outside that school's environment. " 



As Jennings (P)77. p.\ ii) has said "It is only foois who learn by experience, 
liise men do not have to learn o f the exis tence o f every brick wall by ban^in^i 
their noses on it", and guidelines discussed in this chapter, that have proved to 
be successful in mam situations. s\ill provide a rran)e\\ork for schools as the\ 
establish a model of home-school partnerships based on their individual rseeds. 



Conclusion 

Since the earl> \^>i)i)s the-: ii^js been a significaiu change in the lliinking about 
the role of parents in their children's education. It is now recognised that much 
learning takes place outsujc schools, and that the Hnnily are central to 
children's dcxclopmcnt In spite of all the recent regressive tendencies in 
British education it is h.jid tc n[Uij?inc that there could be a return to the 
c\clusivcl> school-centred views L.xrVici' limes. Existing models of 
incamngful partnerships bet\\eeii home and school indicate that these 
relationships help meet the goals of both parents and teachers to the benefit or 
the children. 



(Da> et al., op. cit. p. 198) 
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The way forward 

• The acceptance by all stakeholders of the concept of mutual partnership 
invahing shared goals, shared expertise, a shared understanding of the 
Icavning needs of the children, and shared decision-making (curriculum 
planning and evaluation , assessment of pupils). 

• The recognition that initial teacher education and continuing professional 
de\elopmcnt uuist prepare teachers for working in partnership with 
parents and should include consideration of new initiatives, research and 
international experience. 

• The recognition that parents and teachers will increasingly become part of 
nmlti-profcssional teams in which the\. together with assistants, carers and 
otlicrs. w ill engage in a process of critically interlinked education and care, 

• The encouragement of initiatives in nurser> schools, classes and centres 
\\hich build on parent partnerships, and are then appropriately modified 
in later stages Of schooling. 

• 1lic significant mo\e towards the nn olvemcnt of children in de\eloping 
responsibility for their own learning and assessment, not in isolation, but 
in partnership \n ith parents and teachers. 

• The promotion of familv-centred schools which includes the development 
of a caring curriculum that focusses on the shared learning process 
amongst children, parents and teachers. 

• 'i'he vital necessit\ for continuing research into the aspects of home-school 
partnerships that are most conducive to promoting children's learning. 

• A coordinated and comprehensive effort by all those concerned - families, 
education, health, social services - to \Nork together to provide the best 
possible education and care for young children 
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Stories from the classroom: what works? 
Developmentally appropriate practice 

by Jennifer Little 
The Butterfly 

/ rcfficffihcr (/fw niormn^ when I discovered a (ocoon m the 
hac k of a (rer just as a hmtcrjJy was luakmg a hole m its case 
and preparing to come out. I waited awhile, hut it was too 
long m appearing and I was impatient. I hent over it and 
hreathed im it to warm it. / wanned it as quickly as I could 
and the miracle began to happen he fore my eyes, faster than 
life. The case opened the butterfly started slowly crawling 
out, and I shall never forget my horror when i saw how its 
wings were folded hack and crumpled: the wretched butterfly 
tried with its whole trembling body to unfold them, lending 
over It, I tried to help it with my breath, in vain. 

ft needed to he hatc hed out patiently and the unfohhng of the 
wings should he a gradual proc ess m the sun. \ow it was too 
late. My breath had forced the butterfly to appear all 
crumpled, before its time. It struggled desperately and, a few 
seconds later, ched in the palm of my hand. 

That little body is, I do believe, the greatest weight I have on 
my conscience I' or I realize today that it is a mortal ,sin to 
violate the laws of nature, li e should not hurry, we should not 
be impatient, hut we should confia .itly obey the eternal 
rhythm (from Zorba the Greek. Ka/antakis, 1952a 

A growing mnnbcr of educational associalions have embraced the notion ot^a 
dcvclopnicntalK appropriate curriculum for young children thai is age 
appropriate and individual appropriate. Itt such a programme, emphasis is 
placed on "active, h<ind,\-on learning: conceptiud learning that leads to 
understanding along with the accpdsition of ha,sic skills: meaningful, relevant 
learning experiences: interac tive teaching and co-operative learning, and a 

^5 
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broad ran^v of rclcvont content, integrated across traditional subject 
divisions" (NAEYC, 1990 p.22). it is the needs of the children thai are 
paraniouni in Ihc school, and whilst social, economic and political forces ha\e 
engineered change in society over the years, the basic developmental needs of 
children have remai!ied constant. The demands of a National Curriculum and 
the ominous presence of attainment targets may pressure tciichers into 
presenting nurser> a!id reception childre!i with a more structured and 
inappropriate version of the curriculum, one designed to prepare them for the 
Key Stage I SATs, taking little note of indi\idual differences and rates of 
growth and development. The problem of a downward extension of primary- 
school into kindergartens and nurseries can be easily overcome by ensuring 
dcvelopmentally appropriate practises match the child's developmental level. 

Children often come to their first school experience like Zorba's butterfly - 
froni the security of their home cocoon, where they have plenty of time to 
stretch out their wings - all too often to a school en\ironment where 
expectations may be unreasonable for some children. 

Max came to year one expecting to find a room Jull of the 
kinds of things he had left behind at the end of kindergarten. 
He did not want to write. Any attempts produced faint, 
spidery markings which even \fax could not explain or 
decipher, nor did he wish to explain them, as he had no 
interest at all in activities that required writing, lie had 
^reat difficulty sitting still and was not in the least interested 
in reading. 

\ tax especially enjoyed maths times where he could explore 
the manipulatives in the tubs. One day, he sat engrossed, for 
a much longer period of time than he had previously done, m 
an activity usin^ geometric shapes, ilean-up came and, 
still. Max continued to work, obliviims to the children aroumi 
him. I'inally he came to take me to see what he had made - a 
highlv de,signed, three-dimensional model of a Jour-wheeled 
vehicle. As the model could not be saved forever', I took a 
picture of It and Max was very anxums to W'RITF about the 
picture. The pride on his face was evident - tlie gradual 
process of the unfolding of his wings had begun. Irom that 
p(nnt <m, .\fox began to fly, slowly and tentatively, but with a 
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newiy-acquircd conjiilcncc thai he. too, could accomplish 
what he saw others doin^ 

As educators, il is importam for us to ensure (hat the 'butterflies' that arrive in 
our chissroonis have a chance to let their wings dr> so (hey can n>. Instead of 
expecting children to come to school prepared for the rigid demands of a highK 
specific curriculum, it is (he schools (ha( mus( mee( (he needs of ail children 
and endea\our (o pro\ide opportunides that will maxinuse progress lor e\er> 
child for ever> \ear. 

This is because "... learnin^i is a continuous experience and children learn in 
different mows and at different times, even thnis^h they happen to he (he same 
a}^e** (Alberta Hducation. IWO) In order to provide continuity in Icjirning for 
children, it is important for schools to de\elop instructional practices that are 
based upon principles of child development. These principles are conclusions 
formed b\ researchers in education, and allow for a broad range in children's 
needs, learning rates and st\les, knowledge, experience and in(eres(s. wi(h (he 
underl\ing fac(ors being (ha( children are individuals and (hat each child is 
unique 

In a recent British national sur\c\ (Hlenkin and Yuc. 19V4) it was shown (hat 
heads of carK \ears colleges consis(en(ly ranked knowledge of child 
devclopnicn( as (he prime feature of influence in (he professional development 
of prac(i(ioners. ln(eres(ingly. heads of schools ranked i( similarK. There is 
not an cs(ablished number of principles of child de\e!opmen(. Hduca(ional 
researchers, hdwe\er, ha\e iden(irtcd many important principles that enable 
teachers to pro\idc instructional programmes that do maximise progress. I he 
following stories illustrate the relationship between ten principles of child 
de\elopmcnt and examples of instnictional practices that are compatible with 
continuity in learning. 

Children need a positive self-image in order to develop their 
individual potentials 

I hc wa> the> Iccl aboul ihcmscKcs is related to the wa\ the\ learn (Bruner. 
1%(). Phillips. 1994) This idea, that children with a positive self-concept are 
more likely to become involved in learning ac(ivi(ies. is highligh(ed in mans 
coun(ries (Spain. Odina. 199^; i(al\. Pusci. 199^: Sweden. Bergman. I99V 
C anada. British C'olumbia. 1992 and Alberta. 19SX). 
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Max's slon illuslralcs that, as he denionslralcd his abilities with blocks and 
received posili\e feedback from his teacher and his classmates, his self-concept 
was enhanced and he gained the confidence to tr> other learning activities. 

Children ought to be presented with frequent opportunities to meet and master 
meaniiigful challenges. Positive self-esteem can be encouraged in programmes 
that offer choice and exploration in a wide variety of areas. Teachers should 
endeavour to ensure, in the daily choice of activities, the availabilit\ of 
materials and learning situations involving, amongst other things, 
con\erScUion, literature, story -writing, mathematical concepts, designed to meet 
the programme objecti\'es. The feedback that children receive, from the 
teacher and from peers, will support and nurture feelings of productivit> and 
success in the learning environment. 

instructional practices that promote a positi\e self-concept are: 

- learning centres 

- project w ork 

- use of numipulati\ es for science and maths 

- Readers and Writers' Workshops 

- co-operative learning strategies 

- invoh ing children in setting goals and selecting topics of stud\ 

- encouraging children to be involved in the e\aluation of their own 
work 

- pro\ision of multi-cultural acti\itics and resources 

Children need to make meaning of their world, based on the 
experiences they have already learned, experienced and constructed 

In earh \ears. experiences enhanced b\ continual and meaningful in\olvement 
and interaction with the environment set the pace for future learning (Piaget, 
1977; CaineandCaine. 1991). 

Jasmine was havmj^ a di/ficiilt time in her year one < lass 
trvhii: to make all the (onnections she needed to read. She 
stru^illetl on, always c heer/td, hut niakni^ little pr<>}^ress. 
Towards the end of the year, as she worked dilij^ently, hut 
with httle suceeys, tryinji to read some very simple maths 
stories, she asked {/ she c oidd continue to work whilst the rest 
of the class C(mie together for story time, (iradnally, we 

^13 
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hccnmc aware of a small voice in (he background - reading! 
"Jasmine can read'" tiie children on the carpet exclaimed 
and she certainly could ^ I he look of pride and 
accomplishment on her face, as she heard the excitement in 
the voices of her classmates, was truly wonderful. Jasmine 
had finally put tojiether all the components she needed to 
make sense of printed materials and the last four weeks of the 
school year were taken m leaps and bounds as she spent 
much of her tune readmit to herself her classmates and her 
sibliniis. 

Children need to be encouraged to make connections between new knoxsledge 
and old. and to use this information to solve problems and to make sense of 
new experiences. Teachers must recognise the importance of the children's 
pre\ious learning as a basis for new learning (Dowling. 1995). As children 
reali/.e the importance of their own knowledge and experience to the learning 
process, the\ will become more involved and begin to take ownership of it. 

Instructional practices that encourage these connections are: 
-brainstorming, webbing, networking 

- co-opcrati\ e learning projects 

- language experience stories and charts 

- Readers* and Writers* Workshops 

- integrating language learning into all curriculum areas 

C hildren should be involved in active rather than passive activities 

Although rapid \cal growth generalh slows down after the age of five, 
children in the early years of school, including reception and year one. need 
ph\sical actiMt> to help thcn^ comprehend new concepts (Kat/. and Chard. 
I9S9). Children should have opportunities to manipulate real objects instead of 
just reading about them. looking at pictures of them on a workbook page or 
listening to teachers icll about them. 

II hen the children m a first ^^rade c lass were asked to y,ive 
their impressions of a monipuiative maths pro^rammme 
which they had worked on all year, their responses ( learlv 
nidicated die active aspect of it 
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"1 like math bckus it is fun. Working with mony and 
working with kowntcrs." 

"1 like math bccos we do the Good Food Restrant. I like 
tubs bccos it is fun." 

"1 like math bccus it is fun and we Irue lots of things. 
Be for I didn't kno wat lOc was but now I do and the 
tubs arc nctc and fun and intrising. 1 relly like them." 

The children's answers speak for Iheiuselves. As they actively engage in 
manipulalive. learning acti\ities. children will make connections to real-life 
situations. The teacher should establish an emironmcnt which will link 
children's explorations to their developing concepts in the different areas of the 
curriculum. 

Instructional practices that encourage development through active engagement 
in the environment are: 

- use of manipulatives for maths and science 

- water and sand tables 

- exploration centres 

- pla\ centres (drama. bkx:ks) 

Children acquire, develop and express their understandings through 
the use of language - written and oral language develop concurrently 

When children engage in interacti\e con\ers;Uions with peers and teachers, 
their communication skills are strengthened, enabling them to express in 
writing the understandings they ha\e acquired through talk (Lemke, 1987). 

In CO -operative Ivarnm^ groups, the year one children 
w ere working on a science ac tivity that involved dissolving 
different substances m water. When (fuestioned about what 
was happening, the children could respond that the salt or 
su^ar 'went away', but they did not yet have the word 
'(hss(flve' in their vocabularies. Once ^iven this new word, 
they used it ofien throughout the rest oj that day and for 
the next several days. Journal entries talked about Kool- 
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Aid, hath salts and su^ar 'dissolvinii' in various situations 
at home. 

In order to rccci\ c, process and express an understanding of what occurs in ihc 
learning en\ironnient, children need to successful l> acquire and use language 
and thinking skills. Unless the learning environment ofTers opportunities for 
dialogue, paraphrasing and extending meaning, language, as a vehicle of 
thought- will not be utilised to its maximum potential. 

Instructional practices which encourage the acquisition of these skills are; 

- discussions centres aound thematic units of stud> 

- brainstorming, ^^cbbing. networking 

- Readers' and Writers' Workshops 

- a reading progranmie based on qualitv literature 
-journals 

- co-operati\e learning activities 

- multi-age groupings 

- book buddies 

- peer coaching 

C hildren pursue learning in an holistic way, without restrictions 
imposed by subject-area boundaries 

All the domains of development - social, emotional, cognitive, physical and 
creati\e - are integrated (Caine and Cainc. 1991). Each influences and is 
inlluenced by the others. 

Jordan had returned Jrom a visit to a museum and was 
extremely nnxKms to rcUite (he wonderjul things he had 
(earned about dnu>saurs. Ahhou^h the class was studying 
dinosaurs, the activities and discussions centred around this 
theme were scheduled Jor later in the day. Jordan took an 
early opportunity to write about his tnp in hisj(mrnal. share 
his information with (he class as he read his journal from the 
author's ( hair and show the classroom dinosaur models to 
further explain his new knowledge. Jordan's 'write and tell' 
all took place during a part of the day usually designated as 
a loiii^ua^fe learnm^i period Later, when we actually worked 
tm our theme study of l^inosaurs. the class all fuul quest nms, 

r [I 
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hnscd on Jordan's talk, that they wanted to research further. 
Hhilst they acquired new injormation related to science, 
these students als(f developed their skills m lan^ua^e 
learning, mathematics and art, as they read, wrote, talked, 
measured and drew 

C liildrcn arc coiUiniuiII\ niakuig connections between the knowledge they ha\e 
acquired in the diflcrent domains and do not need to distinguish learning by 
subject area. 

Instructional practices which encourage hohstic connections are: 

- integrated curricuhun 

- thenjatic units 

- brainstorming, networking, webbing 

- journals 

- project work 

- learning centres 

- opportunities for spontaneous play 

Children vary widely in their rates of physical growth and the timing 
of their growth rates 

liach child is a unique individual with an individual pattern and timing of 
growth (Alberta Hducation. 19XX. NAEYC. m)). Although the following 
stor> is about just one child, the stories of each of the children in our 
classrooms illustrate this uniqueness. 

. \mv walked into the classroom on the first day of school with 
an obvious air of c onfidence. She was physic ally very small, 
hut excited about this new experience m her life. . Is the year 
proi^ressed. scmie of Amy's confidence fla^^^ed, particularly 
during stmie of the physical education activities Amy just 
amid not co-ordinate all the movements she needed to skip 
with a rope. .\ ferny of the other children in the cla.ss were 
able to jump rope early im m the year, and Amy fiumd her 
inability m this area to he a ^{^reat frustratum. She 
persevered, thintiih. with encouraysment from her cidssmates 
imd with manv opport' nities to practice in the physical 
educatiim programme and (m the playground, it was n6t 
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until late spring that the. children came in after play break 
one (lay to tell me excitedly that Amy had skipped "three 
times in a row". Amy herself uvj^ thrilled at this 
breakthrough and each day after would rush in io report her 
increased ability. It was not lon^ before Amy was able to 
join her friends in skipping ^ames. Amy's time HAD come. 

Children need a variel\ of opportunities to meet the various stages of 
de\elopnicnt within a particular classroom and they should be allowed lo 
progress at their own pace in order to maximise their learning. 

Instnictional practices which allow for indi\idual rates of development are: 

- use of manipulatives (particularly for maths and science) 

- co-opcrati\ c learning situations 

- Readers' and Writers' Workshops 

- daily physical education with a variet\ of dificrent-si/ed equipment 
and opportunities lo practice dificrent levels of skills 

- multi-age groupings 

- learning centres 

Children learn through collaboration with others 

What children do together today, they can do alone tomorrow (Vygotsky. 
1V7X). Children involved in co-operative learning situations leatTi better. 
de\elop more positi\e self-concepts, get along better with their peers and are 
more accepting of those who are dificrent (Fiske. 1992). 

( owue was a special needs student m our year (me 
classroom. In addition to .special learning needs. ( 'onnie was 
extremely sh\\ She was integrated with the regular classroom 
activities ft)r most of the day Whilst much of the programme 
was adapted for her ( \mnie was a part of co-operative 
learning groups for maths and science activities The other 
children in her group were very patient and seemed to know 
instinctively how to adapt the activities for her and how to 
explain what was happening. ( \mnie blossomed in her 
surroundings - she began to look her friends and teachers ni 
the eye, she lost the stoop m her walk, and. most surprising 
to many of us, she began to respond appronriately to class 

53 
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discussions. It was the support and feedback that (\mnw 
received from her peers that helped her to ^row and to 
continue to ^row when she was apart from her support ^roup 
in the ciassroom, 

Children develop socially, emotionally and inlelleclually through interaction 
ssith others. Teachers need to recognise the importance of developing positive 
peer-group relationships and provide opportunities for co-operative learning 
situations that engage children in convcrsiUion, challenge their thinking and 
extend their ideas. 

Instructional practices that provide opportunities to de\elop these positive 
relationships are: 

- co-operali\ e group projects 

- peer coaching 

- Readers' and Writers' Workshop 

- learning centres 

- multi-aged groupings 

- inclusion policies tor all children 



Families play a significant role in the growth and development of the 
child 

Parents are the first teachers of their children and should continue to be 
involved in the educational process. c\en as their children cater formal 
schooling (NABYC. 19SS: BCEC, IV91). 

Ponald \va.s very quick to respoful to mtni-lessons in 
lan^ua^e learning or discussions of concepts in other 
curriculum areas with, "I know that. \fy dad already taught 
me that.*' It was impttrtant to Donald that his dad also knew 
the things that he was learning in school. We invited 
Donald's dad to come to the classrocmi and speak to the 
( hildren on a topic of specicd interest to him. Donald's pride 
and delight were evident on his face as his dad .shared 
stories, demonstrated the differences in seeds, taught the 
children about reforestation and gave each of them the 
opportunity to plant a tree. 
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Parents should be \ic\\cd as integral partners in the instructional process. The> 
ha\c nurtured and taught their children up to the first day of school. Thc\ will 
contnuic to teach their children, even as the school \cars go by. As partners in 
education, parents can provide powerful insight lo the school with regards to 
their children's learning styles, interests and experiences. 

Instructional practices that encourage the partnership of home and school are: 

- frequent conununicalion with parents 

- home \isits b\ the teacher 

- encouraging parents and other faniiK members to participate in 
ciassrooni activities and assist with learning groups, as well as 
making materials 

- encouraging parents to share cultures, traditions and unique skills 
with the class 

- providing parents with opportunities to assist with decision-making 
u here appropriate 



Children learn through play 

.At one time or another, uc ha\c all heard the sa>ing "( hildrcii's piny is their 
uorA" (CAC'i;. P)f>7. Abbott. WA). And hard work it is. At an\ one time, m 
a pla\ situation in nurser>. reception and e\en \car one. children plasiiig in a 
group ma\ be in\ol\cd not onl\ in collaborating, negotiating, choosing, 
oigamsmg. questioning, responding, explaining, but in nian\ aspects ol 
cognitiNC plnsical and crcati\e development. 

I'fnffKi . Kelly (iiiii .1 times wvrc playiiiyi at fhc sdiid idhle. 
( \inii nioulds id nuike casfU's tiiul llicir luiiids to fushion 
ffKuffs (itni hrnliics. they worked eiiniestly together, llwir 
ihdtter was (onlinudl ds they busied themselves with their 
work. I hey discussed cdstles. fhi^iis. knights mul buttles. 
When fume of them (ould remember the luime for the mcnit. 
I'lnma Kime to the c/d^sroom ossistdnt. took her to the sond 
Idhle and d.sked what the "deep road filled with wafer" wd\ 
reofli (dllcd Kelly wduted to know why idstfcs were 
\urrounded h\ modts. while James was cai^erly pourniii water 
into the moat and ilniwini^ the others attentum to how the 
\and ( dved in as the wtjter ran anmnd I he three than heynn 
a dis( Ns\ion n/ how to strengthen the moat walls diid tried 

r r: 
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various soiutums. Annni^st fnany other new learnini^ 
expcnences. all three children added a new word to their 
\'(H ahulanes . i'mnm wrote about the 'nu)t, James about the 
'tut' and Kelly, who was /// year one of this fuuiti-ai^ed 
reception year one class, w rote a lovely story of 'a sand 
Um^dom\ the 'mote' constructum beif}^ an important part of 
the story. 

At the sand table described abo\e. where the three children were, for all intents 
and purposes, phning. language de\eiopnicnt was enhanced as opportunities 
Tor oral speech were encouraged and topic specific \ocabuiar> was introduced, 
practised and reinforced. Thinking skills were enhanced through questioning, 
observing, testing and problein-soi\ ing. Social responsibility was de\eloping 
as the children interacted with each other in a co-operative situation, invoh ing 
sharing, compromising and teamwork Physically, both tine and gross motor 
skills were developed as the children, with and without utensils, manipulated, 
scooped, lifted and poured the sand. I'heir learning was further extended as 
the> later wrote about their experiences at the s;md table, recalling, writing, 
readmg and illustrating. All in all. a great deal of work b> an> standards, but 
all accomplished in the context of play. It is evident that play which is both 
purposeful and enjoyable is an important component of earl> >ears 
programmes. The conclusion of the Rumbold Committee (cited in Abbott, op. 
cit.. p.52) sums up the importance of pla> . "// has a fundamental role ui earlv 
( hildhood educafuuL supplytuj^ the foundation upon which letu'nuisi i.s built". 

Instructional strategies that encourage learning through play are: 

-the pro\ ision and resourcing of pla> centres (sand, water, blocks) 
-the provision of areas in the classroom allowing for role pla> 
-opportunities for and access to outdoor play 



Assessment of young children should be ^authentic* 

Authentic assessment in\ol\es engaging children in meaningful acti\ ities from 
the real world that require knowledge in use (Willis. It is on-going it 

iiuolves self-assessment It rollects the process of learning. It should measure 
whether or not teachers ha\e oiTercd children opportunities for exploring, 
constructing and communicating meaning. It in\olves a partnership of child, 
parents and teacher Portfolios, or profiles, can provide authentic e\ idence of 
learning that shows progress over time. 
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John was six and hard oj heahn^i. lie could commutucati' 
with si^ns and was be^iwun^ to speak as wed I. An assistant 
was assii^ned to the class to ^^ive him help as he required it. 
John had experienced a \ireat deal of dij/iculty in his prior 
school experiences at nursery and reception. . I / the be^imnm^ 
of year one, his teacher explained to the class the purposes of 
their portfolios and how they would themselves contribute to 
them. John was an easier participant m the portfolio 
selection from the start li hen mten iew time came, John 
climbed onto the middle of the table and dumped the contents 
of his portfolio lie proceeded i^) take each sample and lead 
his parents through a discussion of what he had done and 
teamed. I lis parents (and the teacher) strui^si^ed with damp 
eves for the duration of the interview. I lis parents were 
ecstatic that John's attitude towards learning: had become 
such a positive (me - .so worried were they about his apathy 
an(hu\iiativeness m his prior s(hoi>l\n^ .Ipparently. John's 
(iwn involvement and notion of himself as a contributor to his 
leornin^i and evtduation changed his attitude towards 
learnm^i 

As John's stor> illustralcs. tlic use of portfolio assessment often e\ol\es 
naliiralK into ehild-Ied parent/teaeher conferenees. He was eager and 
delighted to present his portfolio eontcnts to his parents and to explain his 
leannng and understanding as he demonstrated, with work samples that 
showed progress over time, the processes that often led to his comprehension of 
the curricuhmi. John's parents, in turn, expressed ama/emeiit, not only at the 
learning itself, but at the wa> their child could articulate his own learning. 
Teachers must make daih decisions that will affect the learning of the children 
in their classrooms Only teachers, who arc at the grass roots le\els of the day- 
lo-day school lives of their pupils, can recommend the appropriate inler\ention 
strategies that wiil meet the unique needs of each child. Thes will need 
assistance. espccialK for \er> young children, from parents: from in\olvcd 
agencies and fron^ the children themscUes in order to make the iKst possible 
decisions that will promote children's learning. 

Instructional strategies that ensure authentic assessment are. 
-use of jK)rtfolio assessment 
-recorded anecdotal obseivations 
-interMCwing children 
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-using performance based-asscssnicnl 

-ifi\ Giving the children in their own assessment through self-reflection 
and self-evaiuation 

-involving parents in the assessment process 

Researchers have provided educators with a view of pupils as "learners Mho arc 
actively involved in building up a personal knowledge of the world around 
tiiem through action, expenencc and rejlection" (British Columbia Ministr> of 
Education. 1990). The ten principles of child development highlighted in this 
chapter, along willi many others, provide direction for teachers to support 
learning through a balanced emphasis on social, emotional, pin sical. creative, 
cognitive and moral development . beginning in the early years and continuing 
through primary school As teachers, we want children to enter school and 
continue a journey of lifelong learning. The challenge for us, then, is to ensure 
that the "content oj the curriculum /.s tauj^ht so as to take optimum advantai^e 
of the child's natural ahdaies, interests and enthusidsm for learning" 
(NAHYC- 1990) in order to maximise the o\erall progress of each pupil each 
\car. Using the principles of child development as a guide, teachers can easih 
accept this cluillengc and plan a developmcntally appropriate programme that 
stinuilatcs the children and encourages them to be activeh involved in their 
learning journey, not as Montessori (1919. p 14) cautioned "like hutter/lies 
mounted on pins, the children are fastened each to his place, the desk, 
spretuhn}^ the useless wniiis of barren and nieantn^le,ss knowledge which they 
have acipnred", but. as Zorba discovered, gradualh and patiently being 
allowed to unfold their wings, "obevinn the etenud rhythms*'. 



A (llossary of Terms 

('(M)perati>c Learning is an ''orsianisat tonal structure in which a iir<mp of 
children pursue academic ^oals throuy,h collaborative efforts. ( 'hildren work 
toilet her in small }^roups, draw on each other's strengths, and assist each other 
in completinii a toA"(Hilkc. 1990). ( o-opt^Tative learning fosters co-operation 
amongst children, encourages positive group relationships, develops self- 
esteem in children, and enhances academic achievement. Co-operative 
learning builds u|)on the strengths of eacti child in a group and encourages 
comnumication and social skills that are needed to develop a gixxl working 
relationship. 
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Lan}>uuue Lcariiinji is the term used b> Albcrtn hducation to cncoriipass 
whildrcn's icarning in reading, writing, speaking and listening. I he rationale 
for t'louping these under the uinbreMa of language learning states that '/// 
Icdrmnsi. the processes of li.sfcniny, spcakinii, rc(j(/in^ and wrnifi;^ 
.11,' interrelated an(l nuiinaily siipp(>rti\r'\Mbm{\ hducation. 

IVrtormance-based Assessment: C luldren arc assessed as the> carr> out 
' [kxiIk tasks designed to rephcate real-lile situations. Often this can be an 
. |)cn-t:nded problem that has the ne.\ibilit> for main solutions or roads lo 
-ohaions ilial lake into account indixidual di\ersil> in learning stsles and latcs 
of dcNclopmen I 

Project Work ". i project is an in-deptli study oj a particular topic that one or 
fuore cinldren undertake " (Kal/ and C hard, A project explores a topic 

or a theme o\er a period of da\s or weeks depeiidnig upon the nature ol tlie 
stud> and tlie ages of the children in\ol\ed. Children are iinolved in planning 
the \arious as[x:cts of the project and are imolved in activities relating to the 
project for several da\s of weeks The teacher supports the children's learning 
b> encouraging and helping them to make meaning of their interactions with 
adults and peers, with objects and with their cn\ ironment. 

Readers* Workshop pro\ ides opportunities for "children to become readers 
and to continue to s^rf>w as re(ulers: choosing: their own books, spending: time 
re(uhn\i (uul talkin\i about them, respondini: to them from their hearts and 
experiences (uid recommending^ them to one (Uiother" (MacKcn/.ie. IV^^2 p.X). 
During Readers' Workshop, pupils choose and read books alone, or with a 
group, w rite personal responses in journals or dialogue letters and present and 
iccomnicnd what tliey have read to their classmates. The teacher collaborates 
w ith the children, supporting them in their choice of literature, helping them lo 
read, conferencing with them, reading and writing in response journals, 
teaching whole or small group lessons and modelling, themselves, what a 'real 
reader' docs (MacKen/.ie. W2). 

Writers' Workshop provides opix^rtunitics for children to choose the topics 
they wish to write about and time to do prc-writing. drafting, conferencing. 
rcMsing. editing and pubiisliing. Pupils are assisted b> the teacher and peers 
who act as resources, sounding boards, editors and audience The teacher 
stipports lear ig b> presenting whole class or small group lessons based on 
obser\ations of what the pupils require to improve their writing 
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Questions of quality 

by Tony Bertram and Christine Pascal 



Introduction 

Quality is llic bu//. word of current educational debate. Ahuost e\er\- recent 
earlv childhood book and conference seems to ha\e the word in its title. This 
focus on quality is interesting and disturbing. As an aspiration for which \vc 
all strive, quality can give us a feeling of common purpose, even though we 
might not be sure of what it is or how it is realised. That is part of its 
attractiveness. Quality is universallx admired as long as it is not made explicit. 
As soon as we begin to define it more tighlh, our consensus begins to 
disappear. 

VhQvc is a danger in this. If qualit\ is only acceptable when it is a generalised. 
\ague goal, it loses its meaning and t>ccomes of little help lo those seeking 
genuine improvement. We can see this beginning lo happen now. The word is 
over used and abused in much the same way as the word 'standards' was during 
itie years of the debate surrounding the Education Reform Act, 'Standards' has 
now tHXome much less fashionable amongst those in search of rigour in 
provision for young children and has been replaced by the more nebulous term, 
'quality'. An uneasy feeling remains amongst man\ early yciirs' practitioners 
that the ubiquitous emphasis on the pursuit of 'quality' is a cloak for the Siiine 
inappropriate, de-skilling. ihrciUening processes of assessment thai have gone 
before. The diinger is that when quality evaluation becomes viewed as 
something that is going lo be done lo them, by somebody, under conditions 
over which they have no control, practitioners can become fearful and 
alienated. 

Our feeling is that 'quality', to use the \ernacular. is having a 'bad press' and we 
wish to reclaim it and make it explicit. In this chapter, we want to explore 
definitions of quality and its assessment, and show how it can t>c achieved 
through a process of etlective, democratic evaluation. In this way the process 
of evaluation can, in itself, lead to the enhancement of individual provision, 
and the development and empowerment of staff within their settings. 
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W hy is quality on the agenda? 

1 he iiiONCiiicnt 10 cxpiuid provision for young children is happening \\orld 
wide. K\en The World Bank is now nrguing thai ihe de\elopnieni of third 
world countries is more dependent on raising the aspirations of women tlian on 
the building of high profile constnictions like dams. A former Dcput\ Director 
of Ihe OKC'D. George Papadopolous has also acknowledged that 

education must be aN ailable from the cradle to the gra\ e. In tliis respect he saw 
that much had been done in the post-school period but that lilUe. as \et. iiad 
been done to address the educational needs of the pre-schooi child. In the UK 
wc ha\c some of the finest pro\ision in the world with purpose built settings 
and graduate le\el stalT. but it is not uni\ersall\ a\ailable. Pro\ision is patcln. 
and often, part lime and of \ariable qualtl> 

ihe Ilk has one of lite poorest records for state pro\ision of pre-scliool 
proMsion m the l-uropcan Union (Moss 1990) This puts us at an economic 
disad\aiitage with our continental competitors who. because of their greater 
m\*.stment in pre-school proMsion. lune a larger pool of women to call on iii 
ineii workforce Ihe mo\e to emplo> women, often part-time, in dextrous 
.^sciubK work or in service industries is characteristic of new business growth 
ind IS matched In the increase in unemplo\ment for men. who were 
ir.idilionaih engaged in the hea\> industries such as coal or steel. I here are 
> UarlN c(.(>noinic reasons wh> pro\ision needs to e\pand and this pressure will 
M^.Kjsc should the UK opt into the Social (luipter It is at present the onl> 
.oiiiiii\ lo exclude itself The situation will be further e\acerbated as we 
.lucii'c liom recession and the cHccls of the demographic time bomb, masked 
ti pixseiii b> the still high unempknineiit figures, become more apparent Tlic 
htivc ia!t Ml Ihe sections of the population who will be school lca\ers o\er the 
iivAi 10 \cars means thai industr> must kx>k to their female workforce as a 
oiir.i. oi cheap lalxnir Such factors seem \er> far from the concerns of earl\ 
..n^ woikers hiil ihe\ are \er\ much part of the realpolilik of the modern 
,m'IiIk.i1 world 

'It Klihiu>ii 10 these economic and demographic lactors. there are changes in 
.« Ki\ whkh are impacting on proMsion for \oung children I he women's 
.1 vvnu iii this as a ke\ area m their just goal of total ciuancipalion ol 
..,Hh. II \oi onl\ is this a powerful and mnuential lobbs group wliieli !-> 
M' '^Mi!' .1 basic right but it is also helped b\ national and I inop^an 
I uu»n .miicd at eliminating discrimination Whilst wc applaud lln^ 
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niovcnicnl. \\c also feci it is wrong to \ic\\ provision Tor >oun,^ children 
siniph an issue for women. It is an issue for socieu and fainilics. and 
rundanicnial to the dcxelopnienl and fulfilnieiU of all the indniduaK wlihin u 
Neverllicless. the equal opporlunil> lobb> arc kc> pkucrs in lv-hm)" 
Ckncrnnicnl to address the problem oflack ofproMsion for the \ounti child 

Another factor which is highlighting the need for a rc\iew of pu-sJuv 1 
pro\ ision IS the changing pattern of famih life. Concern has been expressed I ^ 
main agencies about ihe paucit> of man> children's carl> experiences 
(Rowntrec Report. IV95). There are fewer opportunities Ibr pla> and 
exploration in our urban comnuinities than in the past. Parents are more 
fearful for their children than were their parents and the> are also working 
longer hours. More women arc raising their children as single paients and 
need help and support from societ> to do so. Main single parents are trapped 
into povert> b> lack of adequ;Ue provision for their children and could be much 
more economically productive if tlie> had access to it. Pfeffer and Cooie ( W 1 ) 
and Holtermann (1992) calculate that there would be a net gam to the 
exchequer through reduction in benefits and pa\nient of tax if (iovcrnnicnt 
addressed the need for more free pro\ ision . 



Why is quality important? 

All of these influences, houexer are esscntialK concerned with the question of 
increasing the quantit> of provision l o some extent tlic> provide a smoke 
screen for the arguably more important debate about increasing the qualit> of 
pro\ ision. Yet there have been a wealth of national reports over recent >cars 
which ha\c highlighted the need, not only for provision to be increased, but 
also, for It to be of high qualit> (DES. 1990. National Commission on 
Education. 1993. Start Right Report. 1994: House of Commons Select 
Conuuitlcc. 1994a). 

The issue of quality has been given further impetus b> the growing body of 
research exidence that shows that the quality of provision is a key aspect of 
successful outcomes for children's attitudes to learning, for their development 
and. indeed, for the coherence of societv. S>lva and Wiltshire (1993) 
sunimansc some of these findings, and increasiiigU we are also obtaining 
CAidcncc from the fields of anthropologv. behavioural and dexelopiiiental 
psychology, social cognition, sociology, paediatrics. neuro-ps>cliolog> and 

CI 
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cognitive science which add weight to the e\ idence. Important in these is the 
work of Gerald Edelman (1992) and his concept of 'Neural Darwinism*, which 
suggests that the brain develops through a process of natural selection rather 
than through 'learning'. This process is a dialogue between the genetic 
predisposition of children and their environment. The challenge for ear!> 
childhood educators is to shape the environment to maximise disco\er\ and 
development, and to ensure that others are there to support, challenge and 
reward this learning. There is now available research evidence from around 
the world (Svlva and Wiltshire, 1993) which conveys the clear messiige that if 
it is to be ctTective, earl\ childhood pro\ ision has to be of high quality and 
display certain characteristics. 



How do we define quality? 

There is a wide consensus about the essentials of qualitv in early childhood 
provision. Our experience in working with some 750 practitioners from all 
over the Uk during the Effective Earh Learning Research Project, EEL, 
(Pascal et al.. 199S) has confirmed this. Bnicc (19X7) has pointed to a value 
base of core agreed principles that have existed historical h in the 'common 
tradition* of earh childhood philosopln. It is on these principles that the 
consensus on what constitutes the dimensions of quaiil> provision for young 
children rests. Williams' (199S) review of quality approaches in eari> 
childhood reveals how the underpinning principles of the Children Act, 
Volume 2 of the Guidance {Dept. of Health. 1991). the Runibold Report, (DES, 
1990) and the RSA Start Right Report {Ball, 199.^), all acknowledge these 
principles, to a greater or lesser extent. In addition, the National Children's 
Bureau (Cowley, 1991). the Rids Clubs Network (I9S9). the Pre-school 
Pla\ groups Association { !99() a. b) and the National Childniinding Association 
(1991 ). have al! produced guidelines or recommendations which encompass the 
same principles. In the US. the Carnegie Report (1994) and the NAEYC 
Cluidclines on Developmental Learning (Bredekamp, 1987) also afllrm these 
same principles. New Zealand and Australian early years experts concur 
(Early Childhood Care and Education Working Group, 19S8). The EXE 
Project ui Belgium (I.ac\ers. 1994) and the world wide High Scope Programme 
can uKo be seen to fit these core values There is thus a strong, historical, 
comparative, ducrsc grouping of early childhood expertise which shares this 
\ie\\ of high qualit>, and agree o\er the areas that must be evaluated for it to be 
achieved. 
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The dimensions of quality identified b\ the HbL Research Project ( Pascal and 
Bertram. I994a.b) may be taken as typical example and demonstrate the 
breadth of issues that any definition ofquality must embrace. They include: 

• aims and objectives 

• curriculum/learning experiences 

• learning and teaching strategies 

• planning, assessment and record keeping 

• staning 

• plnsical environment 

• relationships and interactions 

• equal opportunities 

• parental partnership, home and comnuiiiit\ liaison 

• monitoring and evaluation 

Using a carefulh structured, rigorous framework, participants in the Project 
Irom a wide range of carlv childhood settings ha\e collected evidence for each 
of the dimensions of qualitv. using a varietv of research tcchnjques. Thev 
receive training in these techniques but. essentially, the process is one of 
validated, self assessment. Williams suggests that '7/ has ihrnonstrntvii that 
(fualtty c(in he evaluated nmstntciively even w/nlst emhracirisi its subjective 
nature" 

This rctercncc to subjcctiv ttv . perhaps, needs to be elaborated further in our 
discussion of qualitv definitions Judgements about quality arc inev itably value 
laden. It is impossible to evaluate without making judgments about what is to 
be valued. Interpretations and emphasis will depend upon the beliefs, attitudes 
and values of those whom you ask. Politicians, parents, managers, 
practitioners and the children, themselves, nun all have differing perceptions 
about what, for them, makes a qualitv setting. For this reason, the Effective 
l^arh Learning Project dehbcratelv seeks to adopt a democratic approach in 
evidence gathering, ensuring that all views arc represented, bvervbodv has a 
voice, even though those voices may not carrv equal weight. Participation, 
however, is recognised as important in getting a complete picture' It is also 
im{X)rtant m securing agreement about successful outcomes. Hvaluation. after 
all. must be haked to development and if a feeling of partnership and shared 
ownership is established in the evaluation phase, there is a greater chance of 
successful implementation when improvement is tackled. So judgments about 
qualitv are linked to perspective and the more triangulation and active 
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involvement there is in the e\ idcnce gathering, the more comprehensive will be 
the picture. 

The notion of qnalit\ as being centred in the experience and enlightened 
awareness of the individual is a central conclusion in the no\cIist Pirsig's 
(1V74) debate on qiuilit\. It is not a romantic notion. Business gums such as 
Handy (1994) and Peters (1992) support it. Japanese car manufacturers 
recognise that qu;ilit\ does not come from manuals and targets sent down from 
on high but by empowering the indi\ idual operative to take pride in producing 
work of the highest quality. They make judgements about that, with support 
and help from external moderators and with continual training. The 'intuiti\e 
feel good' approach as Williams (1995) calls it, has a ver> hard-nosed and 
rigorous edge, and has been tested b\ some of the most demanding managers in 
the world of industn and conmierce. 

Other factors in defnung quaht\ arc those of time and place. Quality is not a 
fixed point on a scale, it changes. What ma\ be high quality at one time, in 
one set of circunistances iviay not be \ic\\ed as high quality at a later time, or in 
a differenl place, or in different circumstances. A definition of qualii\ 
therefore has to allow for its d>namic nature. Brighouse (1995) talks of 
'improving on previous best'. Pfeflbr and Coote (1991) talk of fitness for 
purpose, of responsiveness and of democratising the evaluative process. These 
definitions of qualit\ allow for the change. Our definition concurs with this. 
We believe that qualit\ judgments in early childhood settings should be defined 
by the shared reOeciions and agreement of the stake holders using a rigorous 
and systematic process of ev aluation. QualUv comes from a constant c\cle of 
evaluation and development which increinentall\ moves the setting up a spiral 
of improvement. Qualilv thus is never fully achieved but is a constant 
aspiration and challenge, fhere is alvva>s something more to be done. 

How can quality be developed? 

The recent prioritv accorded to developing qualitv across the diversity of early 
childhood settings in the UK has spawned a growing number of 'quality' 
mitiatives. Some of these initiatives have a clear focus on measuring or 
assessing qualitv as part of a policv for quality inspection or assurance. 
H.xamples of these include the British Standards BS 575() or BSHN/ISO 9000 
Scheme (BSl. 1991). the OFSThD Inspection Framework (1993) and the PLA 
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Accreditation Procedures (PPA. Other initiatives are geared towards 

qualitN improvement or total quality management, developed as pan of a 
providers commitment towards raising standards in their provision. Examples 
of the latter include the Thomas Coram Self Evaluation Materials (Mooney et 
al.. 1994). the Strathclyde, I'valuatin^ Ourselves Project (Wilkinson and 
Stephen. 1992) and the ElTecti\e EarK Learning Project (Pascal, Bertram and 
Ramsden, 1994a. Pascal et al..l995). A useful topology and critique of these 
\arious approaches can be found in William's evaluation of approaches to 
quality in earl\ childhood ser\ices (Williams, 1995). All of these schemes 
build upon the established consensus of the key elements of quality provision 
(DKS. 1990, DoH. 1991). and each has an expressed commitment to raising 
standards in earl\ childhood provision. In the rest of this chapter we shall 
draw on the experience of these approaches to identify some key issues faced by 
those concerned with de\ eloping future strategies for quality improvement in 
early childhood ser\ices. 

It seems astonishing gi\cn the current plethora of school improvement and 
school elTecti\eness schemes that, to date, there has been virtually nothing 
dc\ eloped with a clear focus on iinpro\ing the educational expei'ience of 
children in under-fives settings. This is despite the wealth of evidence pointing 
to the period of birth to five as being perhaps the most critical stage in a child's 
learning career. fhe lack of action was pointed out powerfulK b\ Sir 
Chrisiopher Ball in the RSA Start Right Report (Ball 1994) when he stated. 

"///(• diverse pattern of provision in the I K... makes it ilitfuult to 
oscertain ami immitor the quahty oj leannn^i experiences offered to 
vouHii children. Ihere is a hick of thorough and systematic quality 
review , and a need for appropriate and ri^ionms procedures for qmdity 
development and assurance for all centre based learning. One of the 
purposes of a national evaluation of the diversity of provision would he 
to enable parents to make informed choices At present, there tire no 
incentives to Lucouraiie the evaluation of (/uahtv and the pursuit of 
sfraie^fies of improvement. " 

(Hall, /yy^. para. O.IJ} 

Since this Rc|X)rt was published in March l9iM. schemes to improve the 
qualit\ of learning m earl\ childiuxxl settings have lx:gun to ha\e a profile and 
an impact. Lookinr across some of the current initiatives and referring, in 
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particui<ir. to the EfTcctivc Early Learning Project, we can draw out some ke> 
issues to be addressed by those planning strategies for quality improvement. 

The need for urgent action is clear, and we in early childhood education should 
not fall into the trap of feeling we have to start from scratch in our search for 
effective impro\ ement strategies. There is much experience we can draw upon, 
and a growing wealth of literature on School Improvement, School 
Kfrecti\eness and the wider field of Total Quality Management. There is also 
much in ihis literature to reassure us that impro\emcnt need not be a 
thieatening process but can be achieved in a positive, empowering way. 
Looking across the literature wc have found substantial agreement as to the 
strategies which appear to facilitate effectixe quality improvement and those 
which do not (Hopkins. 1986 & 1992: Louis and Miles, 199L FuUan and 
Hargrcaves. 1992: Goddardand Leask. 1992: Scheerens, 1992: West-Burnham, 
1992: Murgatro\d and Morgan, 199.^: Salhs. 199.V Handy, 1994). These 
conunon strategies reveal that: 

• judgments about quaht> need to be made, 

• an outside perspective is required but that the assessed and the assessor 
know and tnist each other. 

• evaluation should emerge from an open, honest and collaborative dialogue 
using a shared \ ocabuhm . 

• this dialogue should be generated over an extended period of time, 

• the dialogue needs a clear, systematic, agreed franicwork and format. 

• the e\idence for evaluation is gathered together and shared together. 

• the e\aluation process should lead to action plans. 

• the action should be followed througn. supported and monitored. 

• the settings should take ownership of the process and its outcomes. 

• all participants in the process should be encouraged to make a contribution 
which is acknowledged and valued. 
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• compulsion and hierarchies do not work. Collaboration and participation 
do. 

These common characteristics of eflcctive qualit> improvement pro\ide a 
sound basis from which to plan further action in the field of early childhood. 
This consensus, and the experience of four years development work on the 
Efrective Harl> Learning Project, have convinced us that any quality 
impro\ement process for early childhood should adhere to the following six 
principles of action. 

1. Adopting a dynamic, developmental approach which views the processes of 
c\aluation and impro\emcnt as inseparable. 

2. Utilising procedures which are shared, democratic and collaborative. 

3. Implementing a bottom up process which is opted into and not imposed. 

4. Creating a rigorous. s>stematic and agreed c\aluative framework which is 
implemented over an extended period of time. 

.s. Hnsuring the action is supported and iu.:; Otucomes which are monitored. 

6. Aiming to develop a process which empowers and de\clops practitioners, 
parents and children. 

Hach of these six principles throw up a key issue w hich has to be addressed b\ 
those who are looking ahciid to future development. All the current approaches 
to quality in early childhood have had to tackle these six issues, some 
managing it more successfully than others. 

Issue 1 : Adopting a developmental approach 

WiJliams ( W^) makes the distinction between approaches to quality which are 
dynamic and those which are static. Dynamic approaches are concerned with a 
more developmental, incremental approach to qualil> improvement. I'hey 
focus their attention on aspects of practice which can and should be subject to 
on-going de\elopmcnt and thn processes by which this development might be 
brought about. Static approaches are more concerned with putting into place 
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mechanisms for achic\ing a fixed, predetermined and defined standard of 
qualitN. The> focus their attention on the s> stems and procedures which will 
ensure an organisation is able to achie\e a defined standard i.e. the capabiiitN 
to deliver, rather than exploring the actualit) of whether these standards are 
achicNCd or not i.e. the actual performance. 

Wc \Vi\\c alread> stated our belief that qualits is "a dynamic concept which 
varies with time and place" (Pascal and Bertram, lV94b) It follows, therefore, 
that we feel it would be inappropriate to la> down fiNcd. staiic. predetermined 
definitions of qualit>. We have found that if an> organisation is to succeed 
consislentiN, and over time, it must put into place procedures and processes of 
qualitN evaluation and impro\ement which are a permanent and normal part of 
its ongoing professional acti\it>. I'o view qualits as some kind of magic 
threshold over which a setting ma> cross, collecting a kite mark of qualits on 
the wa>, and then settle back content would be. in our \iew. a gra\c mistake 
Rather, qualitN should be \iewcd as something to be pursued b> all providers 
and practitioners at e\cr\ step in iheir career, in a positi\e. de\elopmenlal and 
absolutely professional manner. 

Wc have found this developmental approach to qualitN to be Ner\ helpful in 
motiNating practitioners and proN iders nnIio Iuinc been uiNolved in the KflcctiNC 
HarlN Learning Project. Working in N\idel> dilTcrent early childhood contexts, 
it NNOuid haNc been extrcineh difficult to impose on everyone a fixed, tightl> 
defined, set of quality standards towards which the> should all Nvork. Some of 
our settings would have found the demands of this totally overwhelming and 
would haNC been threatened and disempoNvered bN the whole process. Others 
would haNC found these qualiU standards to be totally irrelevant as guidance 
for the future dCNclopment of the high quality provision they were already 
achicNing. and thcN Nvould haNC been demeaned by the process. Added to this 
was our aNvareness that to impose a fixed, static set of quality standards might 
have led to the impression that once these had been achicNed, and 
acknoNvIedged, then there was little more to he done. In fact, some of our most 
developed settings set themselves CNcn greater challenges in their commitment 
tONvards 'nnproN ing on their previous best'. 

A further mechanism to facilitate the kind of ongoing. dcNclopmental 
commitment we were tr>ing to put in place was the intertwining of the 
processes of CNaluation and improNcment so that they had to be Niewcd as 
inseparable. In the HITective Harly Learning Project, the procedures for 

Vi 
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gnthcring c\ idcncc mid making jiidginciUs nbout what this evidence revealed, 
arc inextricably linked b> both personnel and techniqnes. to the action required 
for qnalitN improvement. We belicxe that separating out these two processes 
leads 10 the dangerous allegation that the judgnierits made are inappropriate, 
l icking in credibility and limited in their understanding of the context. We can 
also empathise with teams of practitioners who refuse to comph with the 
suggested diagnosis of an evaluatixe process in which the\ ha\e pla>ed no part. 
Ivxpcriciice has sliONsn that separating evaluation from improvement is fatally 
Hawed. 



Issue 2: litiiising a democratic approach 

Cii\ cn our stated belief that assessing and improxing qualit> is a subjcctixc and 
\aiue-ladcn enterprise, it therefore follows that any process for achieving this 
must embrace this notion at its heart. It must facilitate and encourage the 
expression of the vahies. preferences and opinions of all those w ho pla> a part 
in the life of the setting, involving the so-called 'stake holders' (Moss and 
Pence. 1994) in the qiialit> evaluation and improvement process is an idea that 
we concur with wliolclieanedly in terms of meaning, if not m terms of 
semantics Adopting a 'democratic' approach requires that all those who lia\c a 
close in\ol\cment in the earl\ childhood setting should be invited to play a part 
in the dc\elopnient process. This means iinolving managers, practitioners, 
parents and. importanth. children In this sense, the whole process should be 
something which is 'done with' the participants, rather than 'done to' them. 

Ihis approach coheres with the views of Pfeffer and Coote (1991) who 
critiqued the existing 'traditional'. 'scicntiHc'. 'managerial' and 'consumcrist' 
approaches to qualit\ which arc generally utilised in the welfare scr\ices. The> 
argue that each of these approaches fail because the> do not acknowledge the 
important distinction between commerce and welfare. AltcrnativcK. the> 
propose a 'democratic' approach which recognises the central importance of 
providing cqiiit\ in ser\ices and ensuring that everyone has the opportunity for 
expressing their needs and preferences. We support this approach strongh. 
botli philosophically and professionalK. It acknowledges and celebrates the 
subjectiMtN of defining qualit\ as an eni{>owcring and strengthening process. 

In the hiHcctixe Karh Learning Project we ha\c tried to ensure that qualit\ is 
defined b\ the shared reflections and agreement of exfxjricnced managers. 

I -J 
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practitioners, parents and children. The derinition is validated and scnitinised 
for accuracy bv those closest to the experience that is being evaluated. The 
Project is therefore firmly founded in democratic principles and we have 
worked hard at putting in to place a process which depends on partnership, 
collaboration and teamwork, (although we might discuss at some length the 
distribution of power within these relationships). Our philosophical 
commitment to this approach was reinforced with the hope that it would also 
enable the individual settings to beconie more responsixe. more fitted for their 
purpose and able to empower those within them. 

Some recent qualit% initiatives have adopted a similar inclusive, collaborative 
approach ( The Pre-school Playgroups Association. PLA. Accreditation Scheme. 
\W and the Strathehdc Project. 1994). Others have tended to \icw the 
process a.s being more eiTecti\ el> carried out b> an external team of 'experts' 
who come into an earh childhood setting and implement the quality evaluation 
process (the British Standards Scheme. IVVl and the OFSTHD Inspection 
Scheme. We bclie\c. howe\er. that U* ongoing qualit> improvement is 

\ie\\cd as part of a complex set of continuoush evohing relationships between 
providers, children and their fanulies. then it is crucial that approaches adopt a 
panicipalive. collaborative mode of operation. For us. this is a key issue to be 
addressed b\ those concerned with developing qualit>. We ha\e found that 
parents children and practitioners need to be encouraged to uork in a mutualh 
open, honest and supporiue partnership which is directed towards ensuring the 
highest qual!t> ofcarl> learning experiences {X)ssible. 



Issue 3: Implementing a bottom up process 

Working with carU ehildh.x>d practitioners o\er main years has convinced us 
of their deep commitment to providing children with the best qualit> of carh 
experiences possible. We ha\e not found the need to coerce practitioners into 
improvement schemes as lonj^ as thc> feci it will help them practical!) to do a 
more elTcctive |ob. In fact, we have found practitioners from all sectors 
acli\els seeking opportunities to become more skilful educators The biggest 
con^plaint ue hear is of the lack of available and appropriate professional 
development opportunities, and the diiriculties the> face in being able to take 
up what is available due to inadequate funding, limited time and the lack ol 
access to ex^x^rtise We sec time and again practitioners who arc v.illing to 
iM\e up their own tunc. cnerg> and inoncv to engage in a process ol 
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prolcssioiml dc\clopmcnt. The pool of enthusiasm and passion for 
impro\einent displa>ed by the statT who work with young children is notable 
and those who are de\ eloping quahty schemes can only benefit from this. 
Experience across industry through lotal Quality initiatives confirm our 
experience on the Effective Early Learning Project, and reinforce our belief that 
qu<ility impro\ement is most effective and powerful when it is a bottom up 
process into which participants opt because thc> can see its relevance, rather 
than a top down, management imposed. dirccti\e. 

However this emphasis on quality schemes which are pr:ictitioner and provider 
owned and opted into, rather than centrally prescribed and imposed, docs ha\e 
a proviso. We believe strongly that all early childhood settings should be part 
of a nationally regulated and carefully monitored sy stem of pro\ isioii for y oung 
children, in which all providers are required to reach a baseline of quality 
before ihey are allowed to operate at all. Once the initial operating baseline is 
achieved, each provider should be encouraged to link into an ongoing scheme 
of quality evaluation and improvement as part of their connnitment to 
establishing Iiigh standards across the sector. 



Issue 4: Developing a systematic and rigorous evaluative framework 

Any process of quality evaluation and improvement must have at its heart a 
clearly articulated framework on which to base its reflection and action. Wc 
have spoken of the growing consensus, which is well laid out in both DHS 
(1990) and DoH (1991) publications Looking across the spectrum of quality 
schemes there is a signifiaint degree of overlap in the evaluative frameworks 
used. The OF-STHD Framework, the PLA Accreditation Scheme, the 
Strathclyde Project and the Effective Early Learning Project all look at similar 
'domains' or 'dimensions' of policy and practice. These dimensions generally 
include management procedures, policy, staffing, curriculum, physical 
environment, interpersonal relationships, ethos and home links. We have 
found that working from this agreed evaluative framework has been 
enormously helpful in ensuring a cohesive, coherent and comprehensive 
response to the quahty movement. If each early childhood provider was to 
work to an individual evaluative frameworK. further fragmentation and 
disparity of quality within the system as a whole would follow. Yet. three key 
IX)ints need to be emphasised 
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Firstly, lo be effective any evaluative framework must be rigorous, s>stcmatic 
and based upon the best knowledge we have about effective teaching and 
learning in the early years. This will in\ol\c the development and utilisation 
of accessible and practicable techniques for gathering and analysing evidence 
on which to base the evaluation and the training of practitioners in employing 
them. At the heart of these techniques should be focused obser\'ations of adults 
and children within a setting, but they will also include a range of other 
qualiliUi\e and quantitiUivc methods of gathering information. The model of 
practitioner as researcher should therefore be viewed as central to the qualilx 
inipro\ement process. 

Secondly, while the framework itself has to be robust and transferable, it also 
has to be ne.xible so that each element within it can be interpreted to meet the 
particular context ui which it is being applied. The di\crse range of earh 
childhood settings wiihin the UK. and the need for these lo be responsi\c to the 
families and local communitN they ser\e. demands that there is room within 
an> qualitN framework for it to be applied in a range of different ways. This 
ne\ibilit> should allow individual settings to offer parents real choice whilst 
reassuring tlicm that the core elements of qualitN are being addressed. 

Thirdh. all those participating in the e\aluative process must be aware of this 
quality framework and agree on its \alidity and applicability to their particular 
context Where dispute arises as to the rele\ance or appropriateness of any 
aspect of the framework, the effecti\eness of the whole process is threatened. 
The e\aluati\e framework being used must have credibilit\ and acceptance 
amongst all members of the organisation which is being evaluated. This 
requires good communication, time for everyone to familiarise themsches with 
the framework, and opportunities for an open dialogue about it. 

I'Apcrience has also taught us that a dip stick approach to quality evaluation 
and improvement severely limits its effectiveness. In order to obtain a compre- 
hensive, truly representative and v alid picture of the quality of provision in any 
one settmg. which can be used as the basis for fundamental improvement 
which will have a lasting impact, a long term time frame has to be used. The 
Hffective Harly Learmng Project's evaluation and development process takes 
between 6 to 9 months to go through Just one cycle of focused development 
Other schemes also have an extended time period for their implementation e g. 
the Strathclydc Project took over 12 months and the PLA Scheme has no tinic 
limits We have found it is important that the process of quality improvement is 
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not viewed as a short, sharp blast of activU\ which can be done periodically 
and then put on one side. Rather, we would promote a model of on going, 
professional activity directed at a constantly rolling c>cle of evaluation and 
improvement. In this way short, medium and long term goals can be planned 
for. and worked at svstematicalK. and at a pace which individmil settings can 
manage w ithin the normal ebbs and flows of their activity. We hav e found this 
to be not only pragmatic and realistic, but also motivating for those involved 
because thcv feel in control. 



Issue 5: Monitoring and assessing the impact 

The issue of monUoring and assessing the impact of any quality improvement 
stratcgv is one which must be considered carefully, for it is full of both pitfalls 
and potential. With limited resources it is important to have some evidence 
that anv action undertaken has achieved w'lat it set out to do. Accountabilitv 
and value for monev arc part of the clim;,*e in which we are all working, but 
thev onK form part of the reason for fociising on this issue. Harlv childhood 
educators are primarilv concerned with providing children with the early 
learmng experiences that will lav a sound famdation for the child's future. To 
get this wrong at this stage will have far reaching consequences for individual 
children and for societv at large. The central purpose of anv improvement 
siratcgv. therefore, should be the enhancement of the qualitv of the teaching 
and learning processes offered, and it is iherefore important that we have 
mcchamsms which can assess this. 

Unfortunately, assessing the qualitv of the processes that go on within anv 
setting is a verv trickv task. It is not easv to identifv the constituent elements 
within a qualitv experience and to gather 'hard' evidence about changes in 
these We are onlv just beginning to understand the subtle qualitative nuances, 
interpersonal relationships and factors which constitute cflective teaching and 
learning at this stage, but it is clear that these are the critical factors in 
determimng a qualitv education or not As a result of this lack of well 
developed techniques, process measures do not seem to carrv the siuue 
attraction to those who monitor qualitv in earlv childhcxxi. Outcome measures 
which can provide tangible and often qiiantifiable evidence are often seen, 
nustakenlv mi our view, as preferable, fhis is despite the fact that the outcomes 
of educational inputs in these earlv stages mav not be evident until the child 
reaches maturitv 
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Ycl. \vc would be wrong to polarise the debate, h is important that we focus 
our attention on the development of measures to assess the impact of any 
programme of professional improvement within a setting. Some of these 
impact measures ma> focus on educational outcomes and these would include a 
child's social competence, emotional well being. beha\iouraI characteristics, 
linguistic skills, mathemntiail competencies, amongst them. Given, however, 
the emphasis placed upon learning processes at this stage (DHS, 1990). we 
urgently need to develop impact measures which provide reliable and 
accessible evidence of the quality of these processes. These measures are 
beginning to emerge and to be utilised within quality improvement schemes. 
For example, the EfTectixe Early Learning Project has worked with Professor 
Ferre Lae\ ers to de\ elop two obser\ ational assessment techniques which aim to 
measure quantitatively the quality of the learning and teaching processes. The 
Involvement Scale (Lae\ers. 1994) focuses on the quality of the learning 
process and the Engagement Scale (Bertram. 1995) focuses on the quality of 
the teaching process. These two structured obser\ational techniques are 
manageable and accessible and ha\e provided in\aluable e\idence to 
practitioners, providers and consumers, which ma> be used diagnostically and 
e\aluatively to monitor de\elopments in qualit> o\er time and to make 
comparisons. More work clairly needs to be done in this important area in 
developing assessment techniques, but also in con\ incing decision makers of 
the validit> and rcliabilit> of such process measures. It is interesting to note 
that amongst the quality schemes currently a\aiiable to early childhood 
providers, few are realK addressing the issue of monitoring the nnpact of 
improvements on the quality of teaching and learning at all. 

Issue 6: Aiming for empowerment 

Despite a developing national profile and the increasing acceptance of the 
importance of early childhood, those who work w ith young children continue to 
suffer from low status, a lack of professional acknowledgement and the 
perception that their work is less valuable than those who work with older 
children (DES. 1990: Pascal. 1993: National Commission Report. 199.3: RSA 
Report. 1994). The eficct of this is felt throughout the system and at all levels 
and so an\ long term strategy to improve qualitv in early childhood has got to 
tackle this issue vigorousK. In a competitive world, resources generally follow 
status. \isibilit> and power and we in early childhood do badly on all these 
counts. It would also be disingenuous for us to pretend that any substantial 
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improvcnicnl in Ihc quaiil> orpro\ ision for young children could be achieved 
without tackling the broader social and politiaU context in which such 
provision is set. At present, despite a number of recent reports which ha\e 
protested against the inequity in the funding directed at the education and care 
of-voung children, a substantial shift of resources in favour of earK learning 
has not been achieved (DES, 19*)(); National Commission Report, 1993: RSA 
Report, 1994: Houses of Commons. 1994b). 

We need to continue to campaign natioaallv and locally for this shift, but 
underpinning all of this should be a ^;trateg> which aims to enhance the 
professional competence, confidence and asscrtiveness of early childhood 
educators. This must feed into all initial and in ser\icc training, but can also 
be grcatU facilitated through the development of approaches to quality 
improvement which celebrate and empower the practitioners themselves. We 
iuue found through the Effective Early Learning Project that our strategy of 
acknowledging the skills and expertise of those who work with young children, 
giv ing them the responsibility for taking their practice on and supporting them 
in this process, has had a tremendously empowering effect on those with whom 
wc have worked. It has helped them become clearer and more articulate about 
their practice and their requirements for putting into place high quality early 
Iciirning experiences for the children in their care. It has also given them the 
confidence and the evidence to start asserting their needs lo the decision 
makers who oversee their work. It is this that gives us most cause for optimism 
m the future. At last we are beginning to realise the importance of our w ork in 
early childhood and to have high expectations of those who should be 
supporting us in carrying it out. 

In conclusion 

Pulling in place high quality early learning experiences which are available for 
all children will not be achieved overnight, and nor will it come cheap. 
Substantial in\estnicnt in quality provision for >oung children is urgently 
needed and long o\ erdue. We have to be absolutely clciir, as limited resources 
arc made a\ailable to us, how these might most effectivcK be used, what kind 
of quality provision we are aiming to put in place and what the first steps arc in 
achieving this. Wc must also make sure that we do not lose the small gains in 
qualitN we have made in the current rush to expand provision quickly and at 
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ihc least possible cost. The question of qualitv in earl\ childhood is a crucial 
one and one which we cannot afford to get wrong. 
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Integration: children of a» abilities working together in an 
inclusive classroom 

by Shannon Lee Fletcher 

What is integration? 

Integration is a strategy that proxides opportunities for children with special 
educational needs iSEN) to learn in regular classes in neighbourhood schools 
with peers who do not ha\e learning difTiculties or special needs. 

What is an 'inchisive classroom'? 

The 'inclusise classroom' is a regular school classroom where children ol" all 
abilities arc welcomed, accepted and salucd. Children learn to work together 
in a cohcsiye. supportive learning community. Each child is accepted as a 
unique individual whose individual needs are planned for. Hserv child's 
contribution to the class no matter how small is s alued. Each step of learning 
progress is cheered and celebrated. 

Now that wc have working delinitions of both integration and an integrated 
classroom, the questions begin. 1 hope to m;ike the advantages of integrating 
children with SEN into an inchisi\c classroom clearer by first of all presenting 
a case study . 

riXM23: The development of a multi-aged, teaching-learning, 
inclusive community 

This case stud^ gises an account of how one group of early childhood educators 
hiiilt ail inclusive coiiiinuiul\ Wc chose the name Teaching Learning Ciroup 
One. Two. fhree (TLCi \2^) to indicate the multi-age teaching learning 
coinnninity we were striving to build. 
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As 1 began planning for the next school year. 1 was searching for a more 
cfTcctivc way of providing an educational programme for my children with ver> 
high needs. Through the past \ear 1 had gradually increased the time the 
children were in the regular classrooms, but was that time productive and did it 
provide meaningful opportunities for interaction? i was also wanting to set up 
an organisiitional structure that would facilitate increased teacher 
comnninication and more connected learning for the children. 

Within m> school there was a group of classroom taichers who were going to 
team together to build a learning community including children from grades 
one to three. As all of m\ high needs children were in grades one to three. 1 
wrote a proposal to include my high needs children in the group. The proposal 
included my beliefs about how children learn, the advantages for all the 
children and teachers, some organisational approaches and implementation 
ideas. 

I approached cacii of the teachers in the team separated and asked them to read 
the proposiil and consider including the high needs children and me in their 
teaching-learning group, fhis team also included a special education teacher 
who would give support io children with mild learning disabilities. These 
teachers were \cr> welcoming. What has happened in the year following this 
proposiil has exceeded m> expectations and 1 would like to share what has 
become an exciting learning ad\enture. 

Planning 

We began in Ma\ b\ asking for administrati\e approval and support. We 
asked for classrooms ph\sicall> close to each other. We asked for scheduling 
considerations which included opportunities to use the whole g>mnasiuni and 
the music room for large group instruction. To facilitate the inclusion of 
children with SHN. we needed adequate assistant support and the ability to do 
flexible and creative scheduling of assistant hours. We wanted special needs 
children of all abilities particularl> those with moderate and mild needs to 
receive support in the regular classroom setting rather than being segregated. 

Our team planmng. which included Ihree regular cducalion teachers and two 
special education teachers, began b> chcxDSing themes. Year plans were begun 
in Jiine and written o\er the summer. Regular classroom teachers were 
pro\;ded with background information and modification strategies to facilitate 
the clVective participation of the high needs children. 
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Implementation 

1 All the children participnled in i\ daily opening activit\ that enhanced 
the theme, provided gionp academic instruction and sharing 
opportunities. 

2. All the children participated in learning centres based on the theme 
activities. During this time the children were divided into si.xteen 
consistent nuiUi-age learning groups. Four learning groups participated 
in the centres in each of the tour classrooms (incUiding the special needs 
classroom). 

^. A 1 LG chant was written and a TLG song chosen and used dail>. 

4. All the children participated in large group activities that increased the 
building of community and pro\ide connected learning activities. These 
acti\ itics included theme, nuisic, and literature presentations. Frequently 
children were in\olved in choosing the literature selections chosea for 
these largo group acti\ ities. 

5. All the children »^jirticipatcd in physical education at the same time. 
Some ph\sical education units were organised b> using a whole group 
opening and then a scries of centres. This was done tor gynuuistics 
themes. Canada funess. and inside and outside games. Other units were 
carried out in two nmlti-age groupings. 

() All the children participated in similar art acti\ities connected to the 
learning theme and to the development of specific skills. Art was 
sometimes presented in large group and then the children divided into 
smaller groups to complete the acti\ ity. 

7 Hie children participated in multi-aged reader's workshops. Special 
needs children were acconmiodated well within this learning structure. 
Some ver> high needs children also participated with peer or adult 
assistance. A special education teacher ga\e support to the children with 
nuld learning diiricullies in the e*lassro{)!n during this Ume. 

X I he children parlicipatcd m nuilli-agcd writers workshops Sl-N 
children were accommodated with this Icaining structure as well 
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Additional support was provided by a special education teacher during 
this time also. 

High needs children had daily learning partners who volunteered to be 
that child's partner for the day. They would join their partner for regular 
classroom activities, physical education activities and would also 
participate in a short learning activity in the special education setting. 

Results 

• All children have interacted with many peers and adults and learned 
to accept each individuars ahilitics and contributions. 

• Adults and children tcel confident and valued hy bclonning to a 
supportive learning cor.:-Tiunity. Children have learned to assist and 
support each other. 

• EtTective communication and regular planning for all children (Kcur 
het-yveen classroom teachers and special education teachers. 

• Learning for all children is continuous and connected. 

• C:hildren with SEN have increased social skills, developed 
friendships and learned to follow classroom routines. 

• Classroom teachers have become very comfortable and capable of 
modifying activities and teaching special needs children. 

• Children have developed an increased interest in literature and in 
the reading and writing progress. High needs children have also 
demonstrated increased interest in h<M)ks. 

• Specific individual needs of children have been more fully met. 

• A more authentic assessment system has been de\* loped by using 
portfolios to demonstrate the progress of each child. 

• We have moved towards more child-centred le;^njing and self- 
evaluation hy including self-chosen work samples in the portfolio; by 
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children settinj[> their own learning goals, evaluating their own 
learning and conducting the progress inteniews with their parents. 

My participation in 1'LG-123 strengthened my beliefs about learning and 
increased my resolve to teach, learn and act in accordiincc with those beliefs. 1 
know tiiat 1 ha\c grown profcssionallv and personally as a teacher and as a 
learner. Thank you to a teaching team who ha\'c shared their expertise and 
given me support. Thank you to a group of diverse children who have 
demanded expertise in teaching and have exemplified enthusiastic learning. 

Through participation in TLG-123 my special needs children ha\'e received the 
opportunities necessijr>' for them to demonstrate significant progress in 
learning and to increase the quality and fullness of each of their lives. 

Making Room 

During the next school year, my role in the TLG-123 changed. 1 became a 
regular classroom teacher instead of a special education teacher within the 
team. 1 would now have the opportunity and the responsibility of building an 
inclusive supportive classroom that mcluded all children. I had always 
wondered if my expectations for including all children, from gifted to those 
with severely high needs and providing optimum opportunity for their unique 
needs, was unrciilistic. Now was my opportunity to practise what I believed. 

Planning 

We met in the sprmg of W2 as a teaching team that included the classroom 
teachers and special education teachers to prepare for the next school year. Wc 
renewed our conmiitment to TLG by reviewing our beliefs and policies. We 
also planned some additional strategies to increase educational learning and 
build the feeling of community. As a team we took the opportunity to attend a 
week long workshop on co-operative learning. We were hoping to learn more 
strategies to promote effective learning and increase onr use of strategies to 
build an inclusive conmiunity. We wanted to teach children to accept and 
respect each other and to value each other's contributions. 

Wc decided to implement some consistent classroom routines and activities 
that would increase self esteem and model valuing We continued our 
'C'elebratc With Us' bulletin board where every child had the opportunity to put 
up a displav about liim/herr.cir Wc began a ( elebratioii Board where children 
could write notes of appreciation to classmates. Wc. as teachers, modelled this 
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activity by writing a note to even student each week idcntirying their 
accomplishments and strengths. We continued to have a weekl> planning 
meeting to plan learning centres, physical education activities, field trips, 
special presentations, assessment strategics. 

Implementation 

Because of our commitment to provide optimum learning opportunities for 
children in a supportive, inclusive communit>. we implemented twenty eight 
strategics, structures. acti\ itics and routines (see appendix for listing). 



Discussion 

1 he case stud> raises a number of further questions for consideration. 

Do children wilh special educational needs who are included in an 
inclusive cla^^sroom have the opportunity to develop (heir full potential ' 

Research has shown that most children's de\elopment increases through 
integration Including SHN children in the classroom often provides them 
opportunities provided to nil cinldren in that classroom plus extra support and 
assistance built into the regular classroom routine. Hach child should progress 
along their own continiiuiii of learning supported by an inclusi\e learning 
coimmmit). fhe inclusive classroom supports continuity pro\ides strategies 
that accept and utilise individual differences 

Does integration limit the rights of other children'' 

It has been demonstrated that other children. especiall> >ouiig children. quickU 
learn to accept and understand children who hn\e different needs. As special 
needs children become perceived as part of their school coniinunitN. other 
children learn to be caring and supportixe. An inclusive classroom stresses the 
building of a supportnc and co-operati\e learning coninnimtN 

Hoes the inchisu>n of Sl\\ thildren mean reduced teacher support for 
other children'- 

No. not il the special needs child hn^ been appropnatcK placed and h;is his/her 
progrnnime planned and iniplemenled with the supt^rl and resouices needed ni 
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place Teaching stralegies and classroom organisations should support 
personalised education for all children as needed. Often a 'regular' child can 
benefit from extra support pro\ ided to a classroom for a special needs child. 

Do spucuil needs children who are inchtded in regular classrooms lose 
access lo specialised, personal resources'* 

Children who have SHN must be gi\cn support according lo their own unique 
needs. Ii is possible in most cases lo proxidc these services within the regular 
classroom setting After careful consideration of the individual's needs one or a 
combination of the following supports should be provided. 

• A special education teacher who provides consultation, programming, 
and appropriate teaching stralegies. 

• Specialised materials and resource information. 

• C'ommnnilN resources like speech therapists, plnsiolhcrapists and 
psvchoiogists. 

• Instruclional assistants 

• Teacher training for regular classroom teachers 

in addilion. it is pmdeni lo evaluate all resources available and use them in 
creative combinations to provide the most elTective programming for children. 

What are the most effective ways of utilising the services provided hy 
special needs teachers to enhance the integration process'^ 

Vox even school this will be different. Kverv school must carefully cons'dcr 
the unique needs of their children and then consider the available personal 
resources and utilise their strengths A combination of several implementation 
methods is usiialK needed to enable the building of successful inclusive school 
communities 1 he following are some wa>s to utilise special needs teachers to 
facilitate continuitv in learning and inclusive classrooms 
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a) Special needs teachers pro\ide consullnlion and nssessnieni 

b) Special needs teachers facilitnte the co-opcrati\e de\eiopnicin ol 
indi\idual education progrannues. 

c) Special needs teachers nssist with progrannne plnnnmg and 
modification. 

d) Special needs teachers provide in class instruction through team 
teaching and small group or indi\ idnal instruction. 

c) Special needs teacher can provide in-ser\ice for other teachers, 
instructional assistants and parents. 

f) Special needs teachers provide information on a\ailable 
comnninitN resources 

KaiK childhood educational beliefs that support integration and the 
building of inclusive classrooms 

I his section will explore the connections between ear!> childhood education 
bcliels and the integration of children with SHN. I'he fundamental beliefs that 
dine the practices of earls childhood education and the building of inclusi\e 
classrooms are not onl> compatible but are enabling and supporlive of each 
other 

1 Learning is continuous. Proponents of both practices believe that all 
children have a right to learning experiences that provide for an 
uninterrupted coniinuuni of progress and that enh.ancc indi\ idnal 
dcNclopment. 

2 One of the mam philosophies in building an inclusi\e classroom is- 
teachers estahlish a community ot learners uhile respecting; the 
indiudual. Both eaii> childhood educators ;ind those practising the 
plulosopliN of the 'inclusi\e classroom' welcome and include all children 
in the learning acti\ ities. routines and social life of the classroom 
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\\:\d\ child hns the right to learn in a secure environment that promotes 
positive self-esteem and self-concept. Each child's abilities, 
contributions and progress are \ alued and celebrated. 

4 »oth earK childhood educators and proponents of inclusive classrooms 
bchcvc Children learn with and from peers. All teachers who 
facilitate the inclusion ofSliN children ha\e learned the importance and 
\aluc of peer leaching, peer modelling. budd\ s\stems and learning 
pailners. 

5 Many earl> childh(M)d teachinj* stratejiies are based on the 
assumption that children are active, inquisitive learners. All children. 
espccialK children with special educational needs, learn efTectneh b\ 
participating in stimulating, concrete and miilti-sensoiA e.\pcriences 
Both philosophies concur that participation in a large \ariel> of creative 
experiences and interacting with main dilTerent peers and teachers will 
pro\ ide a motivating and exciting learning environment. 

() i:arh childhood educators promote the active role of parents in each 
child's education. 

Special educators believe that parents must be consulted regarding the 
educational placement of their child and should be activelv involved in 
programming decisions. 

K All learners, children and teachers, acti>el\ seek connections. 

Connections from the past to the present, to fuuire experiences, 
coiiiiectioiis between home, school and the commiinitv; connections 
across subject ciirriculiini. tiach learner creates personal meaiung 
through making connections Special educationalists have long 
understood the importance of functional and connected learning 

Assessment is primarily carried out to help children in their 
learninj*. It dcKiinieuts the progress of the learner and guides planning 
lor the hiluie 

Ihe evaluation of an individuars development, instead of comparing the child 
to a set standard of achievemeni, allows a comprehensive assessment technuiiie 
thai IS useful lor all children harlv childhood educators believe in authentic 
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assessment and have long used obscnalion, anecdotal records and children's 
work siimples as assessment vehicles. The use of ix)rirolio assessments are 
cfTcctive for learners of all abilities. Teachers of children with high needs nm\ 
need to be creative and innovative when developing the child's ix)rirolio. 
Central lo both perspectives is the view that continuity between assessment and 
learning experiences is essential lo authentic assessment. 

Now that the connections between earh childhood education, the integration of 
special needs children and the role of the inclusive classroom are established, 
this chapter seeks lo answer to the most important question. How lo build an 
inclusive classroom that supports children of all abilities, parlicularh those 
with SHN'.^ 

Characteristics of schools that provide for integration and the 
establishment of inclusive schools 

Schools which successfulh provide for the integration of children with Sh'N 
through developing an inclusive school comniunitv have the following common 
characierislics: 

I. A mission statement that supports inciusi\eness and continuity 

'Ihese schools have gone through a change process that has resulted in an 
articulate mission statement that encompasses the needs of all children and 
reflects the beliefs and v alues of the school community. 

2 Use of teaming approaches 

These schools use a variety of teaming approaches to fulfil many needs. Teams 
provide all parties with a support network. Teams are a powerful tool for 
problem solv ing. ^Thev prov ide a means of using tlie resources and expertise of 
manv. 'Teams involve parents in a meaningful wav. Thev provide for shared 
responsibility and increased commitment 'Teams provide more holistic and 
connected learning for all children. 

Changes in the role of professionals 

Administrators support collaborative teams and address in-ser\ice needs 
rehited to improving teaming skills. Administmtors share decision making 
power with teams so decisions Income more child-centred and the commitment 
of all parties increases Icachcrs move from teacher specialists working in 
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isohilioii to teacher geiieralists working in teams. leachers participate in team 
planning and team teaching. Teachers pro\ide support, share responsibility, 
and exchange expertise 

4. Changes in the role of parents 

All parents arc welcomed as partners in the teaching-learning process and 
participate in the school community in a \'ariety ofwaNs: the> are welcomed as 
an equal member of a team of school professionals working in behalf of their 
children; they develop ongoing relationships with teachers. They become more 
committed to their children's educational programmes. 

Organisational structures that provide for integration and the 
establishment of inclusive classrooms. 

While Ihere is no one perfect organis<'iiioiial structure that facilitates the 
integration of special needs children and the building of inclusive classrooms: 
there arc nian\ that are supporti\ e to the practice of both. By considering the 
individual needs of all children and the available resources both human and 
material, an organisational framework can be constnicted using a combination 
of slniclurcs 

The following are ke\ considerations when de\elopmg an organisational 
framework: 

• needs of the children m all developmental areas 

• professional training and attitudes of teachers 

• a\ailability of support personnel, resource specialists and instructional 
assistants 

• physical cn\ironment 

1. Team planning: This p)ro\idcs conimumeation between regular classroom 
teachers, specialist teachers and instnictional assistants It promotes 
opportunities for continuity within the programming for children with SHN 
and allows opportunities to share exiKTlise, CkhhI conununicalion increases the 
opportunitv to discuss and \erif\ children's de\elopment and then plan 
programming changes according to that de\elopmcnt. 
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2. Team teaching: This allows the children to benefit from the expertise of two 
or more professionals. It also pro\ides opportunities for more indh idual and 
small group instniclion while including children with SHN in the regular 
classroom activities. 

>. iVIulti-a^ed jir()upinj»: C hildrcn and teachers ha\c the advantage ol an 
extended time together to provide for continuous progress from \ear to >ear. 

This stnicturc in\ol\ed children of nian> \aried abilities learning together 
assisting and supporting eacli other. Children with SL^N casil\ fit into this 
large continuum of progress. 

4 C\)nsultati^e teams: Ihc consultatne team proMdes a team of profcssioTfiiis 
with a \ariet\ of abilities and resources to programme for the special needs of 
children Fach special needs child should ha\e a stable programme co- 
ordinator that provides the continuit\ for that child's programme. This team 
would include parents, classroom teacher, specialist teacher, programme co- 
ordinator and others m\oI\ed with that child (tc. instructional assistant. 
comnumitN resource special isis) 

Scheduling:: Inlegralion is enhanced b\ IlcMble scheduling that allows 
IiLxible cross-grade grouping, implementation of special projecls. learning 
centres and subjeci area integration and time (or children to plan, engage in. 
respond and rellecl on learning experiences 1 his provides also for more 
connected, meaninglul learning for special needs cluldren. 

Strategies that provide for classroom inchisivcness and are 
compatible with early childhood educational practises. 

( lassroom strategies iha! locus on ihe pioccss of learning and not on the 
product are more enabling Ibr \oung chiidicn. inlcgralion and classroom 
mchisixeness 

I. Co-operative learning 

C hildren ol all abilities eaii woik togcthei to Ix- omc a \ahied member ot a 
learning commmiitN Children learn to assist, support and co-o[x:rate logether 
Volunteer learning partners, who choose to woik together with a child that has 
special needs provide an elTcctixe wa\ ol in\ol\ing both children m learning 
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N'oung children grow ininicnscU from participating in co-operative learning 
groups When a classroom of children first come together lhe\ should be given 
as man> opportunities to participate in paired activilies with a variet> of 
dilTcrent partners. Objectives, roles and conduct guidelines must be clearl> 
staled. After working together in this way the children nia> become part of a 
larger co-operative group These children should be of \ar\ing abilities and 
remain working together for several projects and activities. rhe> will learn 
academic, social and organisiitional skills from the group members. Academic 
achievement of these groups usuallv surpasses what individuals could produce. 

For example, three six and se\ en-> ear-old bo>s researched and w rote a book 
about whales, complete with illustrations and clay models. One of these 
children had autistic tendencies that effected both his communication and fine 
motor abilities. The eo-operative task bcnented the child greath. I'he 
encouragement and example t>f his peers increased his frequeiic> of speech and 
developed more appropriate language patterns and social skills 

2. Peer modelling 

Children learn b> modelling the behaviour of their peers. The reguhu" 
classroom setting provides main opportunities for children with special 
educational needs to model appropriate learning practices, classroom routines, 
and social behaviours of their peers. Through the niodellnig of his peers. I 
watched a >oung child who was se\erch intellectualh and pli>sici>ll> 
disiidvaiitaged learn simple hoop handling skills during a plnsical education 
class. 

3. Theme studies 

l he use of themes provides important connections in learning across the 
curriculum. During theme studies, individuals or giuups of children nia> work 
on more or less difllcult projects according to their abilities. Theme studies 
create a feeling of inclusiveness and commumt> purpose. 

4. Learning centres 

l.earning centres provide opportunities for children to participate in creative 
learnnig cxpcrienLes C'hildrLMi have opportunities to make choices and direct 
their own learning Often centres provide opportunities to discover new 
concepts through concrete inanipulatives or nuilti-sensor> activities. Learning 
centre activities are an excellent wa\ of providing motivaling learmng 
expeneiices for children with \aried abilities 
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5, Lanj^ua^c learning strategies 

'i'lic teaching nnd learning strategics that ha\e iKcn developed and are 
currentlv being used to implement language learning, encourage the inchision 
of SEN children. I he following arc some of these strategies: 

• Reader's Workshop - this pro\ides a wide varicl\ of clioice of literature at 
ditTercnt abiiitv le\cis 

• Writer's Workshop - all \oung children progress through natural writing 
stages Haeh step of progress for each child is valued and celebrated, 
whether the child has produced beginning representative letters, single 
words, phrases, sentences or a full stor\ 

• Response Journals and Learning Logs - each child explains what he/she 
has learned through participation in a learning experience 

• Individual children^ conferences 

• Mini lessons for specific needs 

• Learning logs 

• Hook sharing 

-teacher read selections 

-dranuitisalion 

-chanting 

iK Processed-bascd programmes in mathematics and science 
Programmes that develop understanding of new concepts b\ relating these new 
concepts to children's current knowledge ard e\er> da\ experiences assist them 
in making connections. Maths manipulative programmes use concrete objects 
and experience to teach concepts. 

7. Portfolio assessment 

Portlblios provide for the tracking of indi\idual learning progress regardless oi' 
the ability of the child I hey deinonsirate in a clear, natural wa> the child's 
progress, including each step of achie\ement Portfolios facilitate self 
evaluation and pro\ide oppx)rtunitics for self directed learning Items that ma\ 
he mc hided in a portfolio. 

a) Photographs 

b) Personal mlormalion on ihc unKjucncss of ihcciiiUi 

c) Work aniplcs 

d) Video 

e) Anecdotal records 
1) fable ol contents 
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g) Home journal 

li) Response journal 

i) riuidren's seir-evaiuation 



H. Development of indi^idual education plans (lEP) tor special needs 

Ws" children, elassroom teaehers and spee.ahst teaehcrs need to uork 
,o^ether to develop the UP. hnoKement u, IHP development .nercascs he 
conumtmeni of all invoKed to prov.de tor the implcmenlalion. When both he 

rcuular elassroo.n teacher and the specialist teacher know the goals and the 

resources available, iniplcmenlalion is enhanced 

Ihc classroom teacher can provide opportunities for the student to pan.cipatc 
,„ activities that incct the staled goals Prograninie modi ricalions can be 
discussed and implemented Modillcations arc aciiievcd through a change in 
pcrtormaiicc expectations, through the use of adaptive materials and through 
using a varietv o!' presentation strategies 

All personnel involved m the development oC the ll.P should be involved in 
.cvievsing the child's progress and modHv the plan according to the child s 
chnniiiML'. needs 

9 l\e of instructional assistants 

l.;„n,ctio,.al assistants provide for the inclusion of SI N ehildien in classroom 
ictiMtics that a child cannot indcpcndcntlv participate in. Imdcr the direction 
o( the teacher, instructional assistants can prepare modified materials, assist 
vsith child interaction, provide help vs.th children's work, communicate child 
observations to the tcachci and iiiamlam brief anecdotal records 



( onclusiun 

1 had the vsondcrful opportumtv orvsatclung a voung autistic child sv.th severe 
i uiuuagc au'' -"oior disabilities become an mtcgial part of our classroom and 
1 Kl coninn..av Alter attending his case conference, consulting vs itli parents 
and educational specialists, ue decided he would Ik a full participant ol a 
rcuular grade one programme Supports were built into the classroom to 
provide assistance according to his uniciuc needs. 
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He had the support of n part-time instructional assistant and had the 
opporlunit> to receive indn iduahsed instruction and access to a computer. We 
provided a consistent and snfc learning cn\ ironment. He changed from a child 
who would not look, touch or talk to his peers, to a child who initiated 
convers^Uions and greeted friends with a hug. He went from a child who 
ritualisticalK paced the pla> ground, to a child who played four square and wall 
ball with his friends. He went from n child who would Hot speak in front of the 
class, to a child who eagerly shared hi-s research report witli the class. He was 
a contributing member of a co-operati\ e learning base group. He taught caring 
and respect to an aggressi\e classmate. 

I also had the challenge of providing educational programmmes for five 
children who were tuning nnid lenrning difficulties. Support for these children 
was provided b\ the special education teacher on our team. She provided 
formal assessments. lndi\idual education plans were planned mid written 
together. Wc decided upon several strategies that would pro\ ide these children 
with successful learning opportunities, fhc special educator worked w ithin the 
classroom providing one to one and small group instruction. She provided us 
with daily anecdotal records of success and concerns. As a TLG team, we 
divided the children of the three classrooms into four groups for Writers' 
Workshop and learning centres. This way all the children received instruction 
in smaller groups. Cliildren who were not identified as SEN children had the 
benefit of the specinl education teacher's experience and expertise. The special 
education teacher also took small groups and individuals out of the classroom 
into a less distractiblc environment if this was the most beneficial for the 
children's needs 

1 have also learned that instructioiuil assistants are a wonderful resource. I 
planned weeklv with the assistant who worked in niv classroom which gave her 
advance iiifornialion on upcoming activities and themes 1 was also able to 
teach her strategies to use with children. I developed some individual 
programmes for children and modelled iniplemcntalion and recording 
procedures. 

Parents provided additional support through at home reading progranmics and 
in class assistance. 1 had several fnithful parents who came icgularlv. One 
mum never missed a Wedncsdav afternoon 
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M> class this \car also included two children wiio were gilkd in language 
learning. B\ using strategies such as Reader's Workshops, Writer's 
Workshops, literature circles and research projects, these children were 
encourage to stretch their limits. Multi-age grouping proxided peer tutoring 
opportunities for children ofall abilities to learn fioni each other. 

B> using a process-based niaiheniatics progranunc which was built around the 
use of nianipulatives it was eas\ to include two or three levels of a skill in an 
acti\it> tray Also b\ working within a nuilti-agc team, children could be 
provided with the instruction the\ needed. One of nn gifted children usually 
worked on more advanced skills with older children. This really challenged 
him and boosted his sclf-conlldencc 

Children learned to enio> each other and to accept and appreciate each other's 
differences L-\er> child had recei\ed the opportunit> to participate in optinuiin 
learning experiences and each child demonstrated academic progress. Two 
children with identified learning dilTiculties achiexed grade le\el standards. 
Other children with learning diHlculties did achicxc more than a >ear's rate of 
progress (idcntiHed b\ standardised testing) even though the> did not meet 
grade lc\el siandards. 

Main children achieved be\ond their grade lc\cl in language learning and 
mathematics. Clnldrcn felt that thc\ belonged to a school coniniunit> and are 
excited to continue to be part of the TLCj 12.^ comniunit> next >ear. 

I appreciate ihe opporlunit\ that 1 ha\e had to help build a caring and 
supportive learning communit\. It has been a richU rewarding experience to 
watch children ofall abilities learn and grow together In the past. I ha\e 
thought of in\sclf as an advocate for children with special educational needs. 
Now I am an advocate for all children It is exciting to be part of a supportive 
professional educational team. I appreciate the expertise and dedication of my 
colleagues. When a child enters m\ classroom door and asks "Is there r(X)m for 
nie'.^" Ihc answer is a resounding "^T-S" I Uxik with eagerness to the 
challenge of loinorrow's children 
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Appendix 
Suggested Vays forward' 



1 . Multi-age learning groups of children (eg. in grades one. two and 
three) 

2. Multi-age Reader's Workshops 

3. Multi-age Writer's Workshops 

4. Co-opcralive learning 

-base suppon learning groups of three 

-learning ecntre groups 

-ad hoc groups 
> At home reading programs 
(). Literature based reading programs 
7 Lcanung centres 
X. Field trips 

V Maths tra>s using mampulati\cs 
10. I cam Planning 
I I. leain leaching 
12. Portfolios including 
-all about me section 

-work samples selected b> the children and/or teacher 
accompanied b\ a written rcllcction 
-lists of books they have read 
-lists ol writing thc> ha\c published 
-audio cassette of their reading 
-journals 

-reading and writing sur\c\s 
-indi\idual program plan/goal setting sheets 
1 Hicmes/topics 

14 Inclusion of special needs children 

I DcNclopment of an inclusive learning commuivit\ 

-weekl\ large group instniction 

-centre groups 

-nuilti-age plnsical education groups 

- llXi chant 

- n.(j song 
](> 'Celebrate With IJ'.' l^ullctin Board 
1 7 Celebration chart 
IX Wcckh celebration 
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IV. Child-dircclcd conrci;ciiccs and goal setting with parents 

20. Newsletters 

2 1 . Part in-ser\ice 

22. Parent inxolvenieni 
2.V I LG 'Guest Book* 

24. Reflection on their Icnrinng 

25. Literature Circles 
2.6. Readers' Theatre 
27. Research projects 
2X. Autiior stuQiCS 
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Initial teacher education 

by Philip Gammage 

Introduction and background 

■■/// the flurrv of rcporls there has been a noiiccahlc absence of 
artuiildtion about the roU* and nature aj early ilnhlhaad teacher 
eduiiitmn which reflects an assumption that early chddhood personnel 
preparation mirrors elementary and sec tmdary teacher education. 

(Lewis ct nl., \'m. 

I lie aboNC quotation is taken noin a rdati\cl> recent Australian paper. It 
shows that the assumptions of our government agencies, whilst deplorable, ma> 
be sadl\ b\ no means unique 

In the late I9V()s it would appear thai liicrc is one dominant \icw ol' teaching 
(and learning) held b> the * responsible' government agencies. Tlus \icw is one 
of telling children and ol' 'delivering' a eurriculum to groups ol largeK passive 
recipients (Stones. 1992) How is it that such a \icw has come about and how 
does it fit with the perspectives held b\ the profession and b> educational 
researchers".^ 

I his chapter seeks to discuss views of initial teacher education in general, but 
with particular regard to the work of those teaching children in the *carl> 
\ears* Moreover, it attempts to place the discussion in the context of values 
which hold education to be fundanientalK dilTerent from indoctrination and 
which see teaching as an honourable form of essential negotiation between 
generations in a world where ambiguity and choice have to be faced honestly. 
It also reminds us that education is an intensely political process and that, in 
Britain especially, it is a process which represents something of that slill-polcnt 
residue of class dilTerenccs and conllicts which he deep within the s(Kicl\. 
After all. at its simplest, a school is simply an organisation which is assigned 
the responsibilit) lor encouraging teachers and children to conunil themselves 
to learning. IdealK, il should, as Deming suggests, release the power of 
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intrinsic nioiuaiion and self esteem in order to furtlicr a jo\ of learning 
(Dcniing. I^^X6). One imagines that tew would disiigrec with tliat. espocialK 
those concerned with earl\ \ears education. 

l oo often the education of teachers has been portra\ed as a one-olT injection', 
something which has to equip a teacher for lite, almost as though it inoculated 
the learner against all further learning! There has e\en been the danger of that 
\iew being prevalent in the profession itself from time-to-timc. But the 
professional education of teachers is something which should be seen as a 
continuous and adaptive process, a process whereU certain skills {and e\cn 
basic competencies) must be added to. expanded, enhanced and redected upon 
and tested against theories of action. The author regards the debates about 
loons theoi> \ fostered m sonic parts of the less reputable press: and even, at 
times. b\ ministers of education, as often will'ull\ unhelpful and laigeh sterile. 
Moreover, the perspectives taken in this chapter incorporate an assumption 
similar to that of Kurt Lcwin s. that there is nothing as practical as a good 
iheor> \ and sees theories of action and assumed consequence as central to 
professional knowledge and to the improvement of teaching itvlf 

ieachers are educated and trained' to some purpose That puqwsc is, at its 
simplest. <m education thouglit suitable for those oHleiallv designated nunurers 
of a id plamicrs for the expansion of cluldren s mmds and fx:rsonalities It 
implies a deepl> moral process, that schooling should take place in an 
atmosphere ol genuine eoncern (or both the collective and individual ireedoms 
eommonlv enshrined m the avowed beliefs and charters of civilised societies 
It implies that ihose so edueated and trained to be responsible for our childreirs 
education should ihemsclvcs be conslantlv inquiring, growing, rellecting in 
short, life-long learners themselves It mav. of eourse. implv even moic than 
that I'or instance, it might be thought to inipiv that the education of children 
will lake place m a culture and an atmosphere in which children arc 
themselves valued and held dear, in short, in a cullure which actuallv MKKS 
children 

Wiiilsi ilic above mav sound iinexceptioiiaL almost irite it is clear that manv 
do NOT see ihc biiMiiess of leaching or ol leaclier eduealion in quite that wav 
Icacheis themselves are senielimes guiltv of encouraging incoming new 
teaclieis to drop' certain forms ol behaviour (presuniablv learned during initial 
leachcr eduealion) and lo see the process of educating pupils as some form of 
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'trench warfare'! Often, too, the task mas be seen as little more than that of 
passing on certain agreed or carefully defined information. Recent legislation, 
and ccrtainU that concerning the National Curriculum in Kngland and Wales, 
appears to present knowledge as a rclati\cl> agreed bundle of unassailable 
facts, such ihnt, having 'set' the curriculum, teachers can then deliver it to their 
pupils. almoi:l as though teachers were simph 'operali\es\ or transmitting 
stations and the children some group of wcll-tuned receivers. This process of 
passing on can then be tested at convenient points (ie. at grade lc\els, or, in 
Hngland, at certam nnthical - but legislated for - 'ke> stages') in order to 
ascertam the 'qualit>* of the simple output-input model. The testing can then 
be put to good uses, consonant with the modern industrial-conunercial view of 
education, b> comparing children, Icacliers, or whole schools as con\enient 
units of anahsis. or compelitixe 'products'. At worse, currently in Hngland 
(iv^;s) uimal teacher education is regarded. b> some, as a rclati\el> short 
apprenticeship ;md the business of preparing teachers simph that of seeing that 
students model themscKes on a practising teacher ;md demonstrate bnsic 
competencies ^utTicient to 'deliver' the national curriculum. 

Arguments alxMit how teachers might best be educated and trained arc not new. 
.As K'tiun writers of educational histor> have pointed out. tradition had it (m 
nuMU societies) that at 'secondar>' or nioderatch advanced levels of schooling, 
knowledge to degree level vvas an appro.\imate guarantee of leaching abilitv. 
At prinKir>/eIcmcntarv levels, an apprenticeship might sunicc. particularlv if 
^uch teachers were then well controlled At still earlier age levels of childhood 
nurture and control were so natural' that it was assumed anv woman should be 
able cope, and even training then was hardiv to be deemed ncccssiin. (This is 
not fanciful coimnent and is not simplv a quirk of long-forgotten times: a 
recent British minister of education proposed, in l*)^)*?. thai 'an armv of 
intelligent mums would do for teaching children under eight vears.) 

(iraves has contrasted what one might term the transmissive. or technicist and 
instrumental view of leaching, with that of a broader, cultural renewal' view 
lie has emphasised that there have alvsavs Ixren questions of vshcther one is 
inerelv training teachers, or lx)th culm {ti\n\i and training them lie savs that in 
recent veais the Department I or l-ducalion (in l.ngland) has stressed training' 
and hardiv mentioned 'education', ihongh. ha\ never tfunlc cxpluif why H 
h(i\ (ianv so ' ((iraves. P^>S, p.S) fhe h:chnicist. training pers|x:ctivc is one 
which often denies that there is anv thing more to the task besides that of 
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transmitting subject knowledge. It thus tends to de\aluc theories of pediigogv 
as ' woolh'. or simpK unneccssar>. James (in 1901) was clear that an explicit 
and supportive relationship between practical skills and theorv was essential if 
the business of teaching was to be professional and considered. His views are. 
to some extent echoed by many later writers, including those followers of 
Clarke. Morris. Schon. or of Demmg; all of whom stress the reflective nature of 
good teaching and the importance of self-knowledge, interdependence and 
team work. There is. too. another aspect to all this. A leach r has a 
PROFHSSION. Like medicine or law. it concerns perceptions and values. 
These, together with knowledge itself, are d\namic. changing facets of cultural 
life. During a career of. perhaps. fort\ \ears. the \er> fabric of society is likeK 
to change, lo transmute. Knowledge itself is dynamic. L\en an agreed 
'national curriculum' will need constant refining and up-dating. 



Core principles 

One might rehearse Ihc arguments through main \ears. volumes and nuich 
resciirch. The theor> and practice of teaching is still a fairK hot issue (Sotto. 
IW4) and in some countries (not neccssariK those classified as emerging 
nations or underdeveloped* ones) the battle lor producing docile teachers or 
constructing top-down* models of desirable knowledge for thcni to transmit, 
('delivered* is the oft-la\oured official metaphor) are real and \ers serious. 
Nexertheless. in MOST countries of the 'developed* world. sNstems of teacher 
education and training exist which tr> to build the initial education of teachers 
around certain core principles and areas of knowledge; and these themselves 
unpK the ccntrality of the child and perceptions of an\ curriculum as 
occasionalK imperfect, negotiable and fluid. (It would seem lair to note that 
such core areas, distilled as they are from consensus, from research and from 
practical experience. genuineK seem very similar in man\ parts of the world 
and have applicabilit> in j»cneral to preparation for all lc\els of teaching.) 

As i:vans points out (19V2) the process of educating adults to tJike 
rcsp^)nsibilit\ for teaching children requires decisions as to what counts as 
\alid knowledge for both the children and their potential teachers. Moreover, 
the two perspectives are inseparable. But. as LUkind has emphasised, risks arc 
great Defining the knowledge tempts one to define the processes b\ which it 
SHOULD occur KNOWLHDGL: is much wider than the curriculum. It is 
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concerned with alliludcs. disposiUons and processes as welK about seif- 
know ledge and responsibiliu. Of course, it is always tempting to measure 
certain hniited (usually the more casii> ascertained) knowledge outcomes as 
some assurance that teachers and children arc doing their jobs. If so, one can 
then so easily miss the really important accompanying traits and dispositions 
which excite and encourage a permanently enquiring mind and which ^hook 
in" the children (Elkind, 1993) I his is a constant theme of Lilian Kat/ (Kat/.. 
199"^. and 1995) and one which has important resonances through the last half 
ccntur> of writings on earh childhood education. High quality education of 
our \ounj; children may well be the result of their hcinj; placed alongside 
adults who provide organisations which encourage those key dispositions 
rather more than simply address basic "subjects* Indeed, S>lva and others 
have shown quite convincingh that the type ornurscr> school and kindergarten 
experience the children ha\c is criticalU related to the organis^ition and by 
implication to its stall and their attitudes and values (S>lva. 1994 and 1995). 
Despite all that, amone familiar with teacher education in North America or 
the I'luted Kingdom during the last thirt> >cars or so would be well aware that 
cries concerning 'back to the basics', or the desirabilit> of certain forms of 
school competition were concomilant with attacks on initial teacher education 
((ira\es. op cit ). 

In the nnddle of the twentieth ccntur>. it would have been fair to have 
described much of initial teacher education as 'under a s>stem of tutelage*. 
Moreo\er. the >oung. earl> >ears teacher was invariablv female and (usualh) 
educated and trained in a monotechnic institution, that is one de\otcd solely to 
teacher education, h'or example, circa 19,M) in England, USA. Canada, 
Australia. New Zealand, Australia, I'rance, Nor\\a>, Sweden, Denmark. 
Iklgnini, West Gernian>. much teacher education took place in second level 
instnutions inferior to the universities and grandes ecoles and often under Ihcir 
direct (a^'d sometimes 'licensed' or Aalidated') patronage. There are still 
residues Tsuch paironage in some countries: and certainh, e\en though most 
teacher education is now thoroughh embedded in universities, academic 
disdain for teacher education is still almost palpable. Ihis may change as more 
and more countries insist on some minimal training for university academics 
themscKes. The revolution tn educational technolog> is alreads having an 
elTect SimpK telling people what one alreadv knows is now totally outmoded. 
Nevertheless. an> change in the attitudes of academics towards pedagogy and 
andragog> will clearK take a long time: all ihe more so as universilies 
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(honiscKcs conic under pressure to produce nistruniental. niarketnble research 
and are measured on their output, rather than on the satisfactions of students 

Harh Years teachers, from about 1945. were usualK "certificated' or licensed" 
and in possession of a diploma rather than a full umversit> degree. The 
licensing authorities varied. In some cases the license was issued b> the 
training agenc> and endorsed b\ the ministn, or departPient of ecucalion In 
man> cases the diploma was not easiU tradable in;o another profc. MOn. and. 
even if hard-won and reasonabl> rigorous. Iikel> to lack the prestige of a 
purer* discipline. 

However complex the task of educating earh >ears teachers ma> be (and wc 
should recall that childhood ilselF is both changing and partK sociall\ 
constructed), that consensus concerning initial teacher education is observable 
and seems to hold good for the period of childhoo<i beiween about birth and 
eight \cars or so It covers, or unifies, some ei^ht broad areas. 

1 Kncmledj^c about human development and human learning*, including 
some availabilit> of courses which enhance self-knowledge. Models of 
iuiman learning varv throughout the world (for instance, some countries, 
eg Britain, have viHuallv abandoned work in psycho-dvnamic tlieors. 
whereas other countries, such as F^Yance. F3elgium or Gerinanv. still sec it 
as essential). 

2 Relativciv hij^h-lcve! c(mceptua! knowledj^e. usuallv building on that 
attained at school graduation levels (sav IX vears) and which develops 
the dispositions, knowledge and expertise of the student teacher (le. a 
subject discipline). 

< Knovvledj^o of additional curriculum content areas thought 
appropriate to the age and developmental stage of the child, together 
with an awareness of the resources and materials. (Aesthetics, arts and 
crafts seem vcrv important to nianv countnes. since it is thought that 
thev in particular lend strength to meaningful play and enrich the qualitv 
of the ciiild's life. Increasinglv. technology is allied to these.) 

4 Abilitv to communicate effectivelv and to understand the relevant 
thcorv and practice. 

5 Abilitv to manage and orj»anise groups ol children so as to maximise 
their chances of le;irning; this inchiding modes of observation. 
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approprinlc evaluation, diagnostic assessment and patterns of working 
\\ \{\\ other adults. 

(> Some kmmledjie ot* socioloji>. cultural variabilit\, social contexts. 
pc»Ucrns of need and of deprivation. (Within this and 1. above are 
usiialK included sonic limited understnnduig of the range of \ariation 
and of special needs' ) 

Some concern with values clariricati<m, with principles, ideologies and 
belicls. 

H Regular and \\ell-inte}iratcd field experience (i.e superx iscd 
piacticuum m cure, kindergarten and schools which build on burgeoning 
knowledge and conridencc). There are marked diflerences between 
countries as to how much practical experience is nccessars and how best 
this cnn be integrated with the course, the experiences ol regular teachers 
and. sonictinics. with that of ongoing research 

Another leatiire clearh associated with teacliing abilit> is that iispcct of the 
adult's personalUN (enipath>. warmth. enjo>nient in children's conipan\) 
which makes an appropriate seedbed for man> of those educational goals listed 
abo\e It is here. too. that there is often confusion, both in the 'public mind* 
and. iinlbrtuiiatelv. among certain ofTicials l or those features listed, if 
abiindantl> linked to intelligent awareness. sensiti\it> and reasonable 
scholarship, can OF lUliMSia.Vl'lS sometimes lead to elTective teaching b> 
those not IbrmalK qualified or trained The argument here, however, is that 
one swallow doesn't make a summer' and that, however good these people 
might be as MiaturaT teachers, their skills ma> be considcrabl> impro\ed b> an 
appropriate course of initial teacher education. Schott commented (concerning 
the education and training ol all levels of teachers), 

"I here i.\ cvuhfHv in the research ih(\t a/lecUve itnupeteiues are 
iriliKil to (1 a te(uher\ siucesw or jaihire Certainly. school 
aihfuni\trator\ believe these iompetences are important or they \umlcl 
not he nii hided as ionsi^tently as they are ni teacher evaluation 
f -nu e( lin es 

(Schott. M)8^). p4^) 

What IS clear is that the eight areas listed arc cimte dilVerentU organised and 
emphasised in different countries, hor example, in man> hUiropean countries, 
and to a limited extent in USA and C anada. curricular time is senoush devoted 
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to the philosophies and lueas of kc> educational thinkers (eg. Conienins. 
Pcstalo//!. Froebcl and Dewey). Unfortunateh this is not the case in England 
and Wales toda\. Wc should also note that tlic relative balance between, or 
emphasis gi\cn to these areas can \ai^ considcrabl> according to the age le\cl 
of children intended. There are. for instance, real tensions between sccondai^ 
teacher knowledge and earh childhood teacher knowledge. Bernstein talked of 
this in terms of classification and rraniing. positing that the training was 
desirabK weak at the lower age ranges (Bernstein. a point no longer 

deemed fashionable in l-Jigland as wc listen to olTicial exhortations for 
specialist subject teaching e\cn at the lower age range of the priinar> school! 



( urrenl British approaches 

C'learK. no other countr> in the ■de\ eloped' world has set embarked upon such 
an cMreme 'apprenticeship" model of teacher preparation as has Britain, fhe 
establishment of a (juango to oxersee teacher traiiung' (the l eachcr I raiiung 
'\genc\. VIA) has created a bod> not easih siibjccl to criticism or control b\ 
either higher education or the leaching profession as a whole Moreoxcr lhat 
this IS an undemocratic bod> and one concerned lo press certain \iews oi' 
desirabie routes into teaching" has not escaped the notice ol either the 
iini\ersities or the teachers ihemseKcs. Bui. for the most part. the> ha\e been 
powerless to alter the current position Whilst man> coiintiies ihroughout the 
dexeloped world are lengthening and strengthening leachcr preparation 
courses and embedding them e\er more secureh in higher education. Britain 
remains resolute that ils new approach (\irtuall\ a nineteenth cenUn> 
apprenticeship s>slem) is the best wa> to secure the future of ils children. A 
ke\ feature in all this has been the partial renunal of authorn> for teacher 
education Irom the unuersilies and. despite the rhetoiic. awa> from the 
profession. All tins has been undertaken under the banner of "the greater need 
for partnership and practical experience", m a countr>. inoreo\er. which had 
some of the largest amounts of practical experience in the world in its initial 
teacher education I his process of impro\emenl or attrition (dependmg on 
\onr \iews) was started m Britain in P>X4 with an earlier (now defunct) 
(liiango l he C ouncil !nr the Accreditation ol' l eachcr flducation. C'A l i :. 1 Ins 
had a much more benign and creative perspectixe of teacher education more 
akin to NC'Al l* in USA Its successes were in large measure due lo tiie 
untiring work of a major educator/chairman. Sir William la\lor. a man who 
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understood icachcr education niid tried hard to balance competing ideologies 
through rational discourse and anahsis. Few would disagree with the view 
that, for a short time, teacher education was subject to a scrutiin which was 
channelled to the ultimate good of the children and the profession. CertainK 
the courses thus appro\ed were not limited or mercK lechnicist'. though, even 
then, teacher educators were nc\ev allowed to occupy more than 25*^0 of an\ 
guiding committee (llardK a measure of respect for leiichcr educators'; The 
signs were ominous and the strideni criticisms of teacher education continued 
unal)atcd. 

However the recent past is interpreted, the ke\ elements in current L3ritisli 
approaches certain!) seem somewhat less amenable to rational discourse. The 
funding mechanism adopted for teacher education is now remo\ed from that 
used lor norniar iini\ersit\ funding. No longer will it take place \ia routes 
similar to that of other professions (i.e. through the Higher Hducalion Funding 
Council for hngland. HHFCF). but through the quango fTA The change in 
name to agcncv' is not cosmetic, but coincides with the current trend towards 
embedding educational language and concepts within the values and stnictures 
of the business world. An agenc\ is consonant with \icws redolent of the 
language of the market place and of competition. fhcsc are entirel\ 
compatible with current ofllcial perspectives of education itself. Fhe Ti A 
seeks to fund models of training' of which it appro\es. and one of its senior 
executives declared she wished to see as many routes into teaching as possible 
and did not wish to sec certain would-be teachers put-otT b\ the hurdle of 
conventional university initial education courses (verbatnn comment by Anthea 
Millett at Nottingham UniversitN. 1995). Diere is a marked encouragement of 
School-C cntred initial Teacher Training (S(M Tf) courses run b> schools in 
conjunction with the Department for Hdiication in F*ngland (DFI^f;) 



( riticism of teacher education 

Ciraxes makes the point that, in main respects, criticisms of teacher education 
b> the radical righF in Fnglaiid ha\c been iii\alid. Such criticisms were often 
founded on a nostalgic and half-recalled \iew of teachers who were 
•disciplinarians', or upon a ros\ \iew of the he\-da\ of British (jranimar 
Schools, which until the l%t)s' ad\enl of comprehensnc secondars education 
(high schools), tended to segregate the education of appro\imatel> the top 25*N> 
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of British children (selected nt age eleven b\ means of intelHgence. \erbal 
reasoning and niatlis scores) and send lesser mortals to an cdiic:!t'on deemed 
inferior. An oft-repeated and long-running criticism of teacher (ramcr^ thai 
too much child de\elopmcni. the stnd> of sociolog\ and attention to Uiims 
pedagogical theor\ so misled the teachers of ihe sixUes and be\«.iuics. ihal 
standards of attainment and discipline fell ( There is little e\idence ol falls m 
the former and nuich to the contrar>.) As a resull. the societs became dissolute 
and uncompetitne largeh because of poor tL-achmg. Sucli perspecti\es 
abounded in the popular press and much of the criticism was focused upon one 
.particular Hdiication Report, the Plowden Report of This nnaginati\e. 

detailed and careful report would appear to lia\e been tlioroughls 
misrepresented b> journalists, ministers and ci\il ser\ants alike Much of the 
earlier strident criticism was represented b\ the pnblicalion dale l%l)s and 
earl\ pnos) of three "Black Papers", which decried progressn e' education 
and the \sa\s in which teachers had been dehberateU ' misled b> their 
educators and tramers 

We should also recall thai, m both l .urope and North America. I he effects ol 
Ihe oil embargoes of the \'ri)s and the coiisequenl recessions hastened that 
process, alluded to abo\e. uherebv the language of education became 
liindanienialh altered. Incieasmglv. the terms of mdiisln and eonimerce were 
htard \v hen describing educational piocesses CMuldreii were "units' Schools 
could be niaiiaged". Curricula could be deli\ered". School-based outcomes 
•measured and compared Ihe dri\e to be compeliti\e was paramount 
Comments on the nature of ihe real w'^rld' were commonU used to back up 
the need for children to compete to i.'.l. to stri\e. to win Co-operation and 
shared eiidea\ours weie ridiculed as the result of hall-baked' sociological 
studies Ihe Prime Minister of the da\ declaied *socie(\' to be a nonsense 
word 

All this IS 10 \astl\ compress and o\er-simpliI\ complex recent historical forces 
and ideolojucs It is important to note that in some cases the criticisms do lia\e 
elements ol ratioiialitv and basis Some of these criticisms resulted Irom the 
example of extreme foolishness in one or two cases |ln 1-ngland in P>"5 the 
exposure ol one exlremel> badl\-rim priman school. Ihe William Isndale 
School, led to a long-ninnmg couit case and a majoi go\einnienl report ( \iild. 
M)7(>) I 1 here ha\e been similar examples of iiotoiictN m Canada and the 
CSA 1 he IcndeiiCN ihen. is for ihese single cases to lea\e residues in political 
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minds sucii !hat uiiolc inoxcincnts can be rucllcd b> thcni. Since there is a 
great deal ofainbiguitN and HuiditN in modern, post-industrial societ>, it is ail 
too cas\ to see the increase in single parents, or in crime, as somehow the 
fault' of the schools. It is then so eas\ to connect this to (he presumed fault of 
tlie trainers of teachers. If \ou add such elements as uiieasiness oxer the pace 
of change or in the decline in gocxi manners (as YOU see it), it is but a short 
leap to a position \\hereb> >ou hold past practice to be superior. We should 
also recall thai in Hngland. there is al\\a>s the dilTerent experience of the elite 
to be contended with Something approaching 10" o of British children have 
expenenced private schooling K is often remarked that, in the recent past, 
such schools empkned graduates unsullied' b> the experience of initial teacher 
education Indeed the Chief Inspector of Schools (a \er> senior go\ eminent 
ap)pro\ed position in l.ngland) remarked, 

"(lie \i(UHi {{Kdlify pn^visum nuitk' hv some 'mitrann'<r ituulurs in 
in(h'fH'H(h'nf s< hoffis dm liulitii^ wry prcsfii^iou.'^ t>m\si cdk/uc/w tlic vwn 
tlutt there IS ii ficecssary rcUidonship heiwccn hii^h (jiuilily (cachniii, 
.e""</ (iutilu\ ( ffrrii ifltir fynn tMtui and tau (ler tramniy,. " 



Teacher education for those teaching young children 

It IS clcarlv impossible to separate teacher education from the role ol the 
teacher in general Kitness for purpose is paramount liut, as societies demand 
more from teachers: ie that the> recognise special needs enrl>. or thai the> 
rescue . socialise, re-create motivation, 'provide' imaginative, llexible children 
who will become imaginative llexible adults. \et at the same time stick to 
traditional values (whatever thc> were), the demands on preparation grow more 
not less 

( her tweniv vears ago Kvan said that the problem (m the USA) was not one of 
not knowing h(m to prepare teachers properlv, rather it was the constant 
problem of wanting to train them ver> cheaplv and simph (Rvan. in Schott. 
opcit) In Britain we have been through some tvNcntv-UNC vears of \er> 
convoluted approaches In the P>(>()s we were told that leaclier Training 
Colleges were vsronglv named i liev became (ultiniatelv ) C olleges of Ilighei 
Iducation. were absorlKd into, or became Polvteelmics and (in W)'^) 
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iini\crsitics. B\ 19S() four >car B.bd degrees were common modes of 
education and training for the teachers of the young Secondiin teachers still 
tended to 'add on' one year of postgraduate teacher preparation. We were then 
told the B.Hd. degree was inadequate and that the monitoring of teaclier 
TRAINING would be more rigorous. More recently still a previous minister of 
education announced that practice was much more important than theon. 
'Barmy" theor>. he called it. New routes into teaching were proposed. 
Licensed teacher* routes (little more than apprenticeship modes of 'sitting b> 
Nellie') arc being tried. A system of part-time approaches to training have 
been set up via the Open ljniversit\ and some Universit> Schools of Education. 
The initial teacher education curriculum and the amount of school experience 
are now massiveh constrained, shaped and controlled and dictated to through a 
\anct> ofgovcnnicnt circulars. Consortia of schools are opcnh invited to train 
teachers 

in all this there lia\e been some astomshmg aUcmpts to pressurise universities 
and colleges to ino\e back to a three (and possibh two) year qualification and 
to encourage teachers of primar> age children to follow the degree plus post 
graduate >ear route (an acknowledged poor mode for dealing with the pohinath 
needs of small primar> schools), fhere are now published criteria to ensure 
that prospective teachers of three to six-year-olds follow virtualh the same 

training* routes as the teachers of the older children and that they pay 
particular attention to the testing at seven and eleven years of age (the so called 

key-stages' one and two of the National Curriculum). 



What is necessary? 

It would seem necessar> at Ihe end of this short paper to return to the premise 
that fitness for purpose is paramount. 

'I he o\er\\helming evidence from throughout the world is that early years 
education pa>s; it pays handsomely. Most politicians seem to be becoming 
convinced that it pa>s socialK More may also begin to see. from the work of 
Sylva (opcit). or of Daniels (1995) or of Schwcinhart and Weikart (1993). that 
It also paNs in Icrnis of cognitive gains It is important, however, not to see 
either these social or cognitive gains as simply arising from a watered down 
grade-school or .secondar> school approach I hcN arise from circumstances 
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where there nrc sure signs of iippropriaie staff for the purpose. (In this respect 
the results of the Hffective Hnrh Learning . ELL, project of Pascal et aK 
will be interesting.) Whilst the pivotal role of a good teacher nia> be necessar\. 
it nia\ be e\en more important that there is a good TEAM. This leads one to 
the point that modes of carl> childhood education realK appear to operate best 
within a nuiltidisciplinar\ group of professionals and associates: a group where 
carers, assistants, ancillaries. teachers and parents work together in the full 
knowledge that care and education are probabh best assumed to K inseparable 
during the period of about three to eight years. 

This means that the Karly Childhood Professional might lake several routes 
for his/her education and training. It means we have to> 

• Recognise that education and care are so interlocked between birth and. 
probabl>. Intencx. that we ^^VH to ensure that specialist knowledge and 
expertise also interlock. 

• It means that a senior professional plans the learning environment and 
bases it on a profound understanding of and obsei\ation of his/her charges. 

• It means tlwre are clear standards of practice (ie. that qualitN control' is 
clear. reasonabU uniform and explicit). 

• It assumes a clear code of ethics and values; .AND this ma\ inipU some 
considerable abilitv to question polic> and to help regulate it. 

• h implies commitment to education and training which is repeated, real 
and rigorous, (ie It means not onl> high le\els of initial education and 
training, but a commitment to continued concern for the ideas and 
know ledge base of the proicssion. ) 

• It commits the professionals to the constant articulalion of principles and 
practices to those who question them 

.As societies de\elop e\er more rapidU. as children become more sophisticated, 
as I'amih structures change, as technolog> becomes central to the li\cs of all. so 
the role which earls childhocxi education pla>s becomes large and more 
complex The age of entr\ to kindergarten or nurser\ becomes e\er >ounger in 
man> countries The original role of the teacher expands like a stella no\a. 
ream work becomes essential and watered-down elemenlar\ practices e\er 
nunc inappropriate At Ihc same lime, that expansion of the media into 
e\er>ones' lives ensures a diiVerent pace of life, a dilTcreni form of 
accountabililv and. often, a irixialisation of fundamental \ allies Politicians 
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demand 'quick fixes'. I'his is the era of sound-bites and (he instant expert 
Through all this il is tempting to see schooling, even that of the ver> >oung. as 
instnmiental. quickh assayed. Am professional nnstique is derided; anything 
not proper!) e.xplaiued assumed mere obscurantism. In ail this the early 
childhood educator has to be exactK as Saraclio characterised: and the 
education and training must fit it 

a decision makcr^ obscncr, orj];aniser of instruction, diagnostician, 
curriculum dcsij^ncr, manager of learning; and counsellor/adviser; all of 
which take place within the parameters of a j^rowinj^ and sensitive 
understanding of child development and human worth (Saracho. U>84) 

None of this, neither the six elements, nor the eight core areas, can be done in a 
irice. nor can they be done well, in m> opinion, outside of elTcctivc higher 
education l'he\ can onh be accomplished through genuine partnerships 
between pel ic\ -makers, the public and the profession Stalin is reputed to have 
said (to H.(i WcIIs in I'^jMy) "where tcuchcrs jail, the shock troops will .stamp". 

PoiicN makers, poiiiicians. industrialists, parents and teachers owe il to 
generations of unborn children that teacher education nourishes and develops. 
Nowhere is dialogue more impc^rtant than with those who teach the young. In 
ihc world of the future the health and unity of those much changed societies 
iua\ well depend on getting the right mix of professionals who give out such 
that there is cohesion, harmoin and real human development. 

Ben Morris once claimed that he saw the best in the 'modern kindergarten*, 
where there was an understanding of "imhvulual development and fof) the 
inward and emotmnal nature ol that development ". He said. 

■///(' development oj couffdence /// one 's own {genuine powers - however 
landed the.se may he - is the first es.^ential oj per.sonal j^rowth, and .such 
loididenee is rooted ni an attitude to the world winch finds it a ^ood 
place the people m it worthy of trust and love !n the hejiinum^, he he/ 
in our'^elves depends on .someone el.se havnij^i heheved m us, havmii 
cared /or us. havnii: loved us I his is the first re.sponsihildy of parents 
and teat her^^ 



(Morris. P)72. p2(il) 



That's a rubric fit to educate and train teachers b}! 
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The continuing professional development of early childhood 
educators: planning contexts and development principles 

by Christopher Day 

|-.;irl\ >cnrs educators nrc imiqucU placed lo iiiiluciicc children's h\cs ThcN 
lunc {he opportuiiilN . Ibr example, throuuh ihe \\a\s in which the\ prcsciU 
IhcinscKes. to promote learmi\u as a process \n which the learner is dependent 
upon, interdependent with or independent IVom the teacher and other learners 
I he> can encourage or discourage inquir\ among their ehildreii. segment work 
and pla\ or integrate them, create and develop learning partnerships with 
parents, or merel\ in\oi\e them in a limited wa\. pro\ idc a \ision o( what 
might be a roiuidation for the dilTerent kinds of learning in wiiich their 
children will have to engage throughout their lixes if lhe\ arc to continue to 
grow and llnd pnrposelul work in the world ol' continuous. I'ragiucntal change 
which the\ are entering. 11 children are to he supported m 'slaitnig riglit' in 
tlieii altitudes to. and valuing of practices as lil'eloiig learners, educators 
ihemsehes will need to pio\ide acti\e role models 

I his cliapiei ibcnscs upon diireieni aspects orconimiung pioressioiial learmrig 
and dcNclopnient. and the wa>s m which the conliiming pioressiojial 
dcNclopmenl ol teachers and other educators ma> be supported. Continuing 
prolcssional development (L PI)) is defined as all those conscious and planned 
activities which arc intcn<lcd to he of direct or indirect honctlt to the 
indixidiiaK jinuip or school and which contribute, through these, to the 
quaiitN of education in ihe classroom It is the process b\ which, alone and 
with others, teachers leview. renew and extend their eomnutmeiil lo teaciiing. 
and b\ which lhe> acquire and develop criticall> the knowlecige and skills 
essential to good professional thinking, plannuig and practice with Lliildrcn. 
\oiing people and colleagues through each phase of their leachmg li\es The 
discussion IS based upon ten assumptions about learning and developiuenl. 
teaching and eonl inning piofessional de\elopmeni (CPO) 

(a) Learning and de\elopmcnt 

• educators own learning is implicit It will occni at dilTeronl times, in 

ies|k)nsc to different circumstances, and will result in difleiem 
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outcomes. The nature of learning is tliat it is often ad hoc. unrecorded 
and unremarked. 

• CPD implies planned intenention into educators' natural learning 
lives. If the inter\ention is effecti\e it should result in systematic 
learning. Thus dc\clopment is dilTerent from learning in that it is 
planned, contiguous and recorded. It is the responsibihtv of the 
individual and the employing organisation, since its success is in the 
interests of both. 

• educators' learning nnd development arc constrained b> practical, 
social and ps>chological factors. 

(b) leaching 

• leaching is a complex and !requentl> stressful occupation. Subject 
knowledge, pedagogic knowledge, technical and organisational skills 
ha\e to be regularh re\iev\ed, rcllected upon and updated. Rellectixe 
teaching is. therefore, not only desirable but essential. 

• rcllective teaching requires that knowledge and skills arc applied in a 
context of understanding of the child and his/her dcNclopmenial 
phases. 

• teachers need humanitv. care and commitment in order to relate their 
moral purposes, understandings, knowledge and skills successfuih to 
the children the> teach 

• teaching recjuires the co-ordinated application of the head and the 
heart (i.e. it is l)oth niiional and non-rational) 

(c) Continuing professional development 

• educators must ]X2 aeliveK invohcd in their own learning As with 
children, adults cannot be de\eIoped passi\cl>. but onK be gi\cn 
oppoitumlies to de\elop ;ic!i\el>. 

• whilst the aim of all CPD must be to inipio\c the learning and 
achievement op|X)rtunities for children in the classroom, there is no 
direct cause and effect' relationship between the two. le a more 
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cfTcclixc teacher will not ncccssnril\ be able to guarantee more 
errective learning. He/she can onh guarantee better opportunities for 
learning. 

• in the light of the abo\e assumptions, professional development must 

be: 

a. lifelong, i.e contain balance, progression and continuity 

b. differentiated, i.e. targeted upon indixidual and collective 
needs 

c. relevant, i.e. to the particular work context and life phase of 
the teacher 

d coherent, i.e. make sense to the teacher in relation to personal 
as well as institutional short, mid and long term needs. 



The learning world of the early childhood educator 

The leaching world is characterised b> its busyness, isolation and stress. 
Referring to a plethora of research. Fullan points to the limitations whicii the 
large number of unpredictable short interactions demanding instant responses 
place upon reflection in the classroom 

"ft (Iru\v.\ their /(K u.\ l(f iluy-Ui'day cjjcct.s or ii sliori-tcrm pcrspccfnv: .. 
// limits fhcir opptn-funKics for sustained rejla tum about what they do ... 
// tends to increase the dependence of teachers on the experiential 
knowledge necessary for day-to-day coping, to the exch^sum of s(na'ccs 
of knonledi^e he\(nid their own classroom experience ..." 

(Fullan and Stiegel^- ucr. 1V91. p.34) 

Hdijcators lia\e come to rel> upon their accrued personal practical knowledge 
teuise it is ncccssan in order to sur\ive Whilst the classroom is filled with 
jxiople. individual adult educators are often isolated in lerms of development 
opportunities with colleagues. At the \cr> best. the> may be part of a team, 
llowcxer, its members will have particular functions and may be either 
unavailable at the time of need or be unable to provide appropriate knowledge 
of the situation at the time required. The socially interactive nature of 
classrooms and. be>ond this, the conditions of service, often ensure teaching is 
primarily 'conLjict with children', not allowing sufficient lime for planning and 
reflection. If classrooms are designated as learning venues for children onh. 
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cduciUors ha\c to find their icarning opporiiinitics outside. Handy points to the 
strangeness of this: 

"What sensible organisation \v(niid forbid its workers to ask their 
colleagues lor help, would expect them to carry all relevant facts in their 
heads, would rec/uire them to work tn j5 minute spells and then move to 
a dillerent site, would work them in \iroups o f thirty or over and prohibit 
anv social interaction except at ojfuKd break times ..." 

(Hands. iW;. pi 7.^) 

Wliiist litis applies more to tliosc worknig witli older ehildrcn and >oinig 
people, it is. nevertheless, relevant toearU ehildhood edueators 

I he soeial milieu of liie elassroom. then, eonstrains the ediieator's on-tlie-job 
learning. In addition, it eonspires lo predispose edueators to favour oni\ tbrms 
and eontents of learning whieh rippear to be readily applieable to their 
innnediate praetieal elassrcx)in survival needs (e.g. subjeet knowledge updates, 
enrrieuhim polie> unplenientalion. new assessment proeedures). Whilst these 
ma\ be neeessan tor survival, the> are not suffieient for development. 1 he 
social cop.ditions of teaching which arc designed to promote children's 
learning, can paradoxical 1>. inhibit the dc\elopmcnt oF their educators, 
promoting 'short termist* perspectives, in which classroom repertoires and 
routines become implicit means oi" linming rather than developing professional 
learning opportunities 

The learning lunitations ol the classrooin ma\ be com{X)unded b\ the training 
historv of the educator who nia> lia\e been brought up' to believe in a self 
{xirpeluating image of the 'good' teacher as one on whom ever> thing must 
depend, as an expert and 'self made' (Bnt/niaiu I9S6) (1 can remember imself 
being somewhat surprised when, as a >oung teacher in mv first school. 1 began 
earlv on to realise that (a) not evervone in my class was motivated to learn bv 
m\ teaching approaches, and (b) 1 was unable to provide an answer to all the 
(juestions 1 was asked. In the school staflroom I quickl> learned that "lheor>' 
was something out there' and not relevant to practice*. Professional 'folklore' 
asserts that the most valued part of training is that which takes place in the 
workplace It was not until sometime later, however, that 1 realised that in 
order lo develop as a teacher educator I needed to revisit and learn more about 
the *\\h>' and the 'how' of teaching as vsell as the What'. As well as refiecting 
in' or during' m> teaching. 1 also needed to reflect 'on' and 'about* m> 
teaching in a more contemplative, svstematic wav.) 
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Hdiicators develop and hold theories about children, \\hat thev teach and the 
roles the> pla>. that lend to be implicit. Because they are embedded in practice 
and appear necessar> for surx ivaL thes become instruments of control rather 
than development. Many years ago now, Argyris and Schon (1*>76) described 
this learning context as single loop', and advocated that those who wished to 
develop their thinking and practice should engage in double loop' learning in 
which the private, implicit learning world is. voluntarih. subject to critical 
scrutiuN. Such a mo\e docs, however. inevitabK involve the challenge and 
support of others. 

In summary, being a professional implies 

• a conunitnienl to the interests of children b> retlection on their well 
being and their progress and deciding how best it can be fostered or 
promoted. 

• an obligation to review periodica 1 1> the nature and effectiveness of 
one's practice in order to improve the quality of one's management. 
pcdagogN and decision-making: 

• an obligation to continue to develop one's professional knowledge both 
b) personal reflection and through interaction with others (Hraut. 

Children dcscr\e to be taught In good teachers, therefore it is a responsibility 
of the school or other employers to provide these. At present all that is 
guaranteed is that there will be teachers and an agreed curriculum. Whilst 
there is much investment in initial training and development, such investment 
IS less in evidence for qualified teachers. I here are two main is.siies here, (i) 
the broader political culture and whether it provides an appropriately resourced 
framework for CPD\ (ii) whether the schoc^l and local communit> culture 
themselves arc supportn c of C'PD. 



Trends in CPD 

After several >cars iu the job. teachers ma\ well become, 'frayed around the 
edges', commitment may decline, as ma> their energ> lc\els. A lack of 
attention to career development may be accompanied by a sense of 
inconsequentialit\' as enthusiasm gives wa> to frustration in response to 
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personal, work-rclalcd or societal stressors (Farbcr. I99L p. ^5). B\ mid-career 
lhc> nia> ha\e become disenchanted (Hargreaves. 1993) and ''experience a 
redudum of personal inwstnienC Jeelini^s of ja(i\iue: havini^ to renounce (nie\\ 
professional ideals" (Huberman. 1993. p. 97). 

In laigland. changes in government polic> in recent \ears ha\e ensured that 
more resources for CPD ha\e been devohed directly to schools. One 
consequence of this has been a sharp decline in the numbers of teachers 
enrolling on full-time Masters degree programmes (Triggs and Francis, 1990); 
another has been the growth of 'short burst', half or one da> 'training' 
activities. Many of these have been related directU to the impiementalion of 
externally inspired innovation, characterised by immediacy. There is some 
CMdence that this lack of coherence and continuity produces feelings of 
cynicism, frustration and dissatisfaction among teachers (Cowan and Wright. 
1990) and that the events are largelv concerned with awareness raising and 
information giving (Newton and Newton. 1994). In Australia, too. the trend 
towards instrunientalitv. technical proficiencv and competence means: 

"Rather than developni^ rejlective practitioners who are able to 
understand, challen^ie and transform then- practice, m-ser\*ice education 
III Its current jorni encourages the development of teachers who see the 
world in terms of' instrumental ends achievable thnmi^h the recipes of 
tried and true' f>ractices legitimated by unexamined experience or 
uncritically accepted research fhidin^is. " 

(Sachs and Logan. 1990) 

If this trend is indeed increasing nationally, then it rests with the local 
communities and schools themselves to bear the burden of responsibility to 
ensure that the essential 'moral qualities' of educators continue to be nurtured. 



Moral purposes of teaching 

"Moral qualities are directly relevant to any kind of classnxmi practice: 
care for the puf)ils\ enthusiasm for the subject, con.scientiousness. 
determinatuni. willnii^ness to co-operate with colleai^ues and a host of 
others, \ohody, at least on reflection . really believes that effective 
teachmy^ - let alone reflective education - can be reduced to a .\et of 
aA ///.s. // requires certain dispcKsitions o f c haracter. I he attempt to av(nd 
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the quest uni of what ihcsc disfnmtKfns arc hy Cffiployiti^i pscudo- 
practu al terms like canipetence' or professional' must jail " 

(WilsoiuP>9.^.p.ll3) 

Abo\c nlL leaching is an interpersonal acliNiiy intended to influence what 
people become as persons. Sockelt defines four dimensions of this acti\ iiy: 
community (which provides a framework of relationships); knowledge or 
expertise (with teclmique subser\ient to moral criteria); accountability (to 
learners and their families); and ideals (Sockett. 199o. pi:M. Since the\ nre 
concerned with the betterment of their children, all educators ma> be said to 
ha\e moral purpose 



School support for ( PI) 

One of the most important responsibilities of the school and comnumit> 
leadersliip is to ensure that the climate is one in which ongoing adult learning 
can nourish alongside pupil learning (Stoll, \'m) ()\er the >ears \arious 
teriHs ha\e been coined which describe the kind of leadership and culture 
appropriate to this. Here I simpK cite e\idence from research on school 
cffecti\cness and impro\eineiit in support of the necessit> of creating a working 
euMroninent which is conducne to ongoing professionnl dc\elopmeut. Harris 
and Uuss ( W>) found that a collaborative leadership st>Ie made a significant 
contrihution to staff morale and teaching performance and that, ''schools which 
Here (lewo)istratia\i iniprovcfnent were tlmse tn which stajf ilevelopineiit was a 
powerful coitipttfient" . l*urtherinore: 

"hi tile inipro\'in\i' sihools individual tecuhers were encouraiicd to he 
learners themselves Staff were eiutmra^cd to iollahorate hv learning 
II//// aiul from ctuh other In direct contrast, where schools did not 
pmvnh' the ofifiortunitv for ^tafj to discuss teachniii metfiods m detail or 
tn eiiiiai^e in /(unt f^lannin\i. t lie re was lew evuience of an (tni»cnnii 
( tmimitnient amoiiii stall to fvofessianal develof^ment II hen cfuestioned 
ni more dcfnh. teachers at the latter lyfk' of school revealed certain 
( ommon attitudes about themselves as tccuhers cind their own 
profisshuud leannnsi tt became clear that the uhools were 

or\iainsed m wavs that cue tmrasied teachers to develop c opin\l stratesites 
rather than suf>f>ortiny them in self-sustainini:, fynf/c-'^sti^fif^l 
develofunent 

(Harris and Russ. P)^)5. para 5.^) 
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Saminon's. HillmaiVs and Mortimorc's identification of eleven ke\ 
characteristics of efTecti\e schools pro\ ides corroborati\e evidence in support 
of this. Three of these relate directly to CPD. The\ found that e(Tecti\e 
schools have. 

1 . Professional leadership which is purposeful and participative. 

2. A learning or)i!;anisation in which the school presents learning as 
something which is for adults as well as children, and pro\ides 
training and de\clopnient for all its stafl'. 

^ Home-sch(H)l partnership in which parents become actively iiuohcd 

in their children's work and in the life of the school (DFHE. W)5). 

Whilst none of these findings will surprise the reader, it is as well to remember 
that CPD opportunities should last across even educators' career span. This 
prompts the writer to ask. "lihat do wv know about (he leonvn^i or 
(IcvclopmaU lives of teachers that may assist in en.\unrii^ that appropriate 
support mav he provKkuH" "How can educators themselves best participate m 
die plainiinsi of their own develt)pmcn!.^" 

The development lives of teachers: transcending competency 

A growing bod\ of literature is focusing upon teachers' career de\clopnient and 
\arioiis general phases ha\e been identified Leithwood identifies five 

stages (1) Career entry (2) StabilisiUion (3) H.xpcrimentation (new challenges 
and concerns) (4) Serenits or Disenchantment (on reaching a plateau) and (5) 
Disengagement (preparing for retirement). Dre\fus and Dreyfus (I9S6) 
de\elopcd a five stage model of skill acquisition which emphasises learning 
through experience. Fhis broadly based thcon of expertise or competence 
doclopnient is dependent upon a growth in situational understanding in 
which: 

"the pathwav to competence is characterised mainly by the ability to 
recognise features of pnu fudl Mtualions and to disc riminate between 
them, to cnrrv out routine procedures under pressure and to plan ahead" 

(hraiit. 1994. p. 12.^) 
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Fij^urc 1 Summan of Dreyfus model of skills acquisition 

l^vel 1 Novice 

• Rigid adherence to (aught niles or plans 

• Little sitimlional perception 

• No discrctionar> judgement 

Level 2 Ail\ anced beginner 

• Guidelines for action based on attributes or aspects (aspects 
are global characteristics of situations recognisiible onl\ alter 
some prior experience) 

• Situational perception still limited 

• AH attributes and aspects are treated separately and given 
equal importance 

lA*vel 3 ( om|)etent 

• Coping with multiple demands 

Now sees actions at least partialh in terms of longer-term 
goals 

• Conscious deliberate planning 
Standardised and routinised procedures 

Level 4 Proficient 

See situations holisticallv rather than in terms ofaspects 

• See what is most important in a situation 

• perceives deviations from the normal pattern 

• Decision-making less laboured 

■Uses maxims for guidance, whose meaning vanes according 
to the situation 

Level 5 Expert 

• No longer relies on niles, guidelines or maxims 

Intuitive grasp of situations based on deep tacit under- 
standing 

• Analvtic approaches used onI> in novel situation or when 
problems tKcur 

• Vision ol what is jwssible 

(luaut, IVV4. p 124) 

Four major criticisms ol' the 'model* have l^en made, despite its obvious 
attractiveness. Kirst, it neglects the issue of expert (allibilitv' (hraut. 1V94. 
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p. I2S) Being expert' should not imply that further development is 
unnceess;ir\ . indeed, it ma\ mean that expertise itself is used as a defence 
against Hirtlicr learnmg. Second, is that whilst the model is based upon how 
people approach their work, there ma\ be a temptation to use it as a means of 
grading their abilities in their work. Indeed, there is some evidence of this in 
the developments in Initial Teacher Education referred to in the previous 
chapter (Gammnge). The third criticism is thai it implies a stage* 
development path, thus ignoring the eflect of cnicial or specific environment 
and personal life factors on development. A fourth criticism is slated by 
Wilson ( in the quotation already cited, that ctTective teaching 'Uarinot be 
reduced to a svi id skills". 

Burke, ct al. (I9S4) in examining social influences, suggested that positive 
nurturing (present in elTcctive schools) will assist teachers, whereas conflictive 
cn\ironmcnls have negative effects, and Ball and Goodson (1985) found that a 
linear conception of development is problematic. So to regard key points in 
educators' development which should be particularly targeted for support as 
relating principall> to role changes, e g induction, preparation for a new role 
etc. is to ignore the vast niaJorit> of potential need amongst 'cver\da> 
educators'. Development is nuiltidimensional: 

. ///(' l(i(t thiit t\piciil liictttrs ( (IN he fauiul should noi hide the Jdd 
thdt there are S(fme people w ho never st(fp exploring, who never stabilise 
or who (le-stdhdise Jftr f\\vi holoi^n al re(is(nis: a sudden awareness, a 
(hans^e of interest or values discontinuities may occur from extrinsic 
/ones, su( h as accidents, political events or economic crises. " 



Mow. then, taking factors of environment, personal hislorv. and life phases into 
account, nia\ continuing professional development be most cfrcctivch 
promoted^ 

Planning for continuing professional development: an approach to 
lifelong development 

The conditions of teaching in many countries are such thai teaching is 
l>eeoming or has come to be regarded as an. 'nnrenecli\c teclmical process .. 
(with) qiia!it\' as synonymous with meeting prc-specified standards', 
through a s\slcm of super\ision. inspection and control' (Garr. 19X9. p2). 



(Huberman. 199.^. p. 4) 
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Other chapters in (he book provide (estimoiu to this. It is clear from research 
and practice that good teaching is anything but technical or nnrellective. The 
changing world of the learner, the impact of new technologies, and the 
changing demands of the world of work, all have implications for the kinds of 
teaching and learning, with which early >ears educators must engage and the 
dispositions' which they must foster in Canada, the Sullixan Conuiiission 
Report declared that: 

"III view of the new soi ml and economic realities, all sdulents. 
re^iarillcss of their immediate plans jolUnvm^ school, will need to 
develop a /lexihility and versatility undreamed oj by previoffs 
{generations ..." 

(Ministr> of'Hducation. \')^)\.p.2) 

in America, as well as the applied version of the three Rs. cniplo>crs want, a 
set of behavioural skills that are not taught at all in traditional academic 
curricula, such as problem solving, communication skills, interpersonal skills 
and leadership' ((^arnevale. 1V94). 

Teachers arc at the heart of the lifelong learning endea\ our rhe> are expected 
more than e\er to make a difference in the li\es of their pupils. Investing in 
education means mvcstmg in the continuing professional development of 
teachers. In Australia, this is alread\ recognised. 

" ... // teachers are to per/orm the highly complex and responsible roles 
that Will be required of them m Australia' short term future, their own 
ony^oai^ educatum must be re-vamped in terms oj the value placed upon 
It. the iippnnu hes used, and the assumption i)f responsibility for it ..." 

(Crowther and Postle, 199 i. p. I ) 

Ihc kinds of >c\amping' which ha\e resulted from various government 
reforms ni Hngland and elsewhere simpK fail to match either the spirit or the 
letter of what is required. The introduction of teacher performance appraisiil. 
gi\en a positi\e de\clopmcntal en\ironment in school, provides a potential 
opportunitN for SNstematic review and targeting. Unfortunately, whilst self- 
appraisal is a part of the process, appraisal itself is still regarded as being 
primarily in the interests of the 'managers' who introduced it. Funding for 
continuing professional development has been distributed in different wa\s 
through the school s>stem The net effect is more school-based work, more 
short term training based upon institutional need, and less development work 
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which might focus upon longer term need or promote the kinds of reflective 
practices described earlier. 

If support for lifelong learning for early >cars educators is to move beyond 
political rhetoric then it nuisl invoKe a recognition that learning is evenone's 
business. Earh years educators, with their twin ethics of caring and 
partnerships are well placed to promote personal development profiles. 
Whilst portfolios represent a collection of experience, profiles are a considered 
selection. s>nthesis and e\aluation. which together with fon\ard planning, 
provide continuit> and progression, relevance (to individual and instilutionalh 
defined need), diflcrentiation and coherence. These would enable e\er\ earh 
\cars educator, with the assistance of critical friends' from the school and 
coinnuinitN as participants, to establish, maintain, develop and. where 
necessar\. change his or her \ision for education. In schools which do not 
alrcad> ha\c annual, reviewable and renewable development planning 
procedures in which stall participate acti\el>. which do not alread> encourage 
coiiegiahtN and collabcuation. winch do not welcome parental and community 
in\ol\emcnt. which do not recoginse that education involves the whole person, 
head and heart, and which arc not founded upon a shared vision of the child 
growing up. the introduction of personal development profiles ma\ prove 
difficult. In developing schools. 

"ihv Iciinuti^i or^afUsatu>fi cannot support personal mastery without 
support I n{^ personal mastery m all aspects of' life. It cannot foster 
shared vision without callm^i forth personal visions, and personal 
visions are always multtfaceted - they always include deeply felt desires 
for our personal, professional, ory^anisational and family lives . 

(Senge. 1990. p.M)l) 

It follows that continuing professional development mnst be conceptualised as 
appKing to the development, short and long term, of teacher as person. 
Planning for coherence. dilTcrentiation. progression and conlinuit\. can 
account for individual and institutional need, life and career developmental 
phases and internal and external working environments 

In ellcct. (hough ownership would be in the hands of the indi\idiial. it would 
form a Ic^irning contract between the individual and the school, the school and 
the commumtv It would guarantee for the conmuinit> that educators will 
continue throughout their careers to provide the knowledge, skills, 
commitment, care and vision appropriate to the changing needs of pupils and 
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society. It would guarantee for the scliool that the teacher would participate 
fulK in maintaining its growth as a learning organisation: and it would 
guarantee for the early years educator tliat both school and comnumitN would 
provide tangible support and genuine commitment for his or her development. 



(Conclusion 

Successful models of professional de\cIopmcnt ibr the I'^^Os and be>ond must 
assert connections between thinking about children's learning, its planning and 
practice. This best occurs through self-generated, rcflectixe work, which is 
relevant to the individual teacher as well as to the organisiition, and which is 
shared and enhanced through appropriate inter\ention which challenges and 
supports. Higher education has a key role to pla\ in this, as do collaborative 
school cultures which build and develop strategies for challenge and support 
witliin the notion of teacher autonom\. Both recognise the need for teachers to 
retain a high degree of control o\er the direction of their work and the 
confidentialitN surrounding their contributions, whilst at the same time ha\ing 
access to appropriate critical support. 

hsscntialK. successful professional dexelopmenl in the future will need to be 
based upon close know ledge of the factors w hich constitute 'need' and which 
gciuiinely support the need in the short and long-term context. Go\ernment 
and school polic\ ma\ thus, through continuing dialogue between all 
stakeholders, become more consonant with individually defined needs and 
supportive of teacher autonoms. In this was the move towards treating the 
teacher as technician will be prevented. Personal development profiling 
provides one means by which teachers, the schools' greatest asset, may be 
actively involved in their own growth and. through this, play their full part in 
improving schools. 
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In the book I'^arly ( hildhooci Education : I'akm^ .S/aci. published m 1993. the 
writers focused on significant issues which were challenging earl> >ears 
educators at that time, and which threatened positi\e developments m the 
education of \oung children in ilie UK. Such was the concern at the time that 
this book soon sold out, . 

Two years on. this new book examines pnnciples and practice which point to 
'the way fon\ar(l\ indicating ways of o\ercoming some of the regressive 
influences on early childhood education during recent years. Examination of 
the context for change is the starting point for consideration of the expansion 
and the nature of provision for young children and their families: the question 
of high quality learning opportunities for all children: effective homc-sehool 
partnerships: ensuring appropnate initial teacher education and continuing 
professional development. 

The w-nters. from both the UK and North Amenca, draw upon wider 
comparative experience, and o\erall reject an imposed 'top/down' model for 
change, emphasising instead, a 'bottom/up approach, building on co-operative 
learning and evaluation b> all those involved in the care and education of 
young children. To paraphrase Lillian de Lissa (1939). the pioneer of early 
ehildood from Australia, we must 'huiUi mth vision and courage on (he 
foundation already laid'. 

This is essential reading for all mvolved in the education of voun^ children. 
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